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For the National Era. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Come, sweet spirit, come, I pray, 
Thon hast been too long away ; 
Come, and in the dreamland light, 
Keep with me a tryst to-night. 


When the reapers once at morn 
Bound the golden stocks of corn, 
Shadowy hands, that none could see, 
Gleaned along the field with me. 
Come, and with thy winglet white 
Hide me from a wicked sprite, 

That has vexed me with a sign 
Which I tremble to divine. 


At a black loom, sisters three 
Saw I weaving; can it be, 
Thought I, as | saw them crowd 
The white shuttles, ’tis a shroad? 


Silently the loom they left, 
‘Taking mingled warp and weft, 
And, as wild my bosom beat, 
Measured me from head to feet. 


Liest thou in the drowning brine, 
Sweetest, gentlest love of mine, 
Tangled softly from my prayer, 
By some Nereid’s shining hair? 


Or, when mortal hope withdrew, 
Didst thou, faithless, leave me too, 
Blowing on thy lovely reed, 

Careless how my heart should bleed? 
3y this sudden chill I know 

That it is, it must be so— 

Sprite of darkness, sisters three, 

Lo, | wait your ministry. 


For the National Era. 


LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—-No. 8. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


“ HELP.” 
A Chapter for the sympathizing only. 

A homely heading, to be sure; but as sure am 
I that it will strike home to the hearts of some 
of my readers; and as for the others, why, they 
have taken the hint already, and turned to a more 
dignified column. 

This “sum of all in-door tribulation in one 
word,” as I once heard an impatient housewife 
style it, is not limited to our prairie borders, 
surely. Older and abler pens than mine have 
often portrayed, most graphically and amusingly, 
the domestic troubles and trials of various corners 
of the civilized world. But so important a fea- 
ture ought not to be left unsketched, in a por- 
trait of Life on Prairie de la Fleur. 


I can give it no more refined name; for ser- 
vants are & commodity as little known here as 
slaves in Yankee land. -All are equal in name 
and rank, as well as in constitutional rights; and 
your brother or sister of Adam’s family who ten- 
ders (for “a consideration”) his or her help to 
your necessity, must be a sharer in all the rights 
and privileges you could accord to the most ex- 
alted of humanity. . 

“Plase mem, and wouldn’t ye be wanting to 
hire a lad?” inquired a wild-eyed Irish fellow 
one evening, at the door of the domicil I called 
my home for a season. 

Now, what with house-building, haying, and 
harvesting, any number of hands could be made 
serviceabie at that juncture; and my hostess in- 
vited Paddy into kitchen quarters. He tossed 
curious glances about him, and entertained the 
girls with his rich brogue, till the master of the 
house returned. 7 

“Shure it’s from County Cork, sur, wid me 
feyther and the six childer, six months agone this 
blessed Sunday that’s now past.” 

“ But how came you to leave your family ?” 

“Och!” he shrugged his shoulders, and stooped 
to take a fresh spoonfull of mush and milk ; “ me 
mither—rist her sowl out of purgatory! wint 
off in the fever, and me stip-mither was the div- 
i?’s own chilt to me; so I e’en made a clean run 
away of it!” 

No very favorable recommendation, to be sure, 
but we agreed to keep Pat a few days on trial. 

The next day he was sent into the clearing lot 
with the hands, and demeaned himself quite in- 
dustriously during the morning hours. But with 
the shadows of sunset, Paddy presented his phiz 
again at our entrance-way, axe over shoulder, and 
red flannel sleeves rolled above his elbows. 


“ Plase yer honor,” he plead, twitching his hat 
where there had been a brim, and making an 
awkward scrape with his bare foot, “it’s sthirrin’ 
up counthry I wod be, and be yer lave !” 

“ What, Pat, don’t you find your work easy 
enough ?” 

“ Asy for the like of sich an a one as takes ‘to 
it!” answered Pat, with a deprecating shrug of 
the shoulders. Our ragged recruit was discharged, 
with a hearty laugh at his expense. 

Paddy’s more profitable successor bore the 
name of Dominic, though no saint was he. He 
was also from “swate Ireland,” that keeps green 
with the tears of its oppressed and the bones of 
its dying children. He was a thrifty Romanist, 
who squandered half his wages regularly in a 
spree every Sunday night, after having obtained 
absolution from the priest in the nearest village, 
at the confessional; and spurned every morsel of 
meat on a Friday, to keep the balance of his 
backslidings. 

He remained very quietly for several months, 
when some trifling disagreement with his Welsh 
or Dutch co-laborers awoke in his head the rov- 
ing propensity of his race, and he too took leave 

of absence. 

Quite a number of actors from various climes 
passed over the stage of domestic affairs—some- 
times halfa dozen or more at a time, sometimes 

‘one “alone in his glory.” One surly Scotchman, 

who absconded because “ he wasn’t trated like a 
gentleman” —a Welshman, whose pate was as thick 
as the stubby locks that covered it—a bevy of 
good-natured Hollanders, who were ready for 
every emergency, and right in almost none—and 
others of lesser note, passed on and off in their 
turn. - 

Our dwelling was at quite a little distance from 
the spring, whose pure bright water gushed up 
fresh at our daily wants; and in want of an 
aqueduct to bring it to us, we sometimes made 
use of the hands in their leisure moments. One 
morning, our ever-helpful Hans Korner, (uo rela- 
tive of the illustrious German poet, be it hoped.) 
having filled the reservoir for use during the day, 
stood leaning idly upon a fowling piece, watching 
the hurried tide of breakfast operations. 

“Here, my good fellow,” cried one of the work- 
ing bees, “take this pan of potatoes to wash ; 
take the water from there,” pointing to the reser- 
voir. Going back ina moment, she found Hans, 
in his honest stupidity, leaning over the edge of 
preter aber as though he were about to make a 

ay idieserslid, OF Mioibelt! Aas 
_ * What is the matter sow sho exclaimed med, 


“Nix goot!’ replied Hans, very innocently, 
sotto voce, holding up his dripping arm, from 
which he had rolled the tow sleeve to his very 
shoulder, and pointing into the troubled water 
below him. Darting forward, she burst into a 
fit of laughter, at seeing the whole colony of po- 
tatoes complacently swimming at the bottom, 
while Eians was vainly endeavoring to fish them 
out again, at arm’s length—a laughter only damp- 
ed by the provoking assurance of being obliged 
to tire her own arms in the service of replenish- 
ing the wasted fluid! All honor to the hard- 
working peasantry of Faderland! If sometimes 
dull of comprehension, they are always generous 
of heart; and never was there a more faithful, 
ready, and capable hand lent to our burden of 
business, than that of one kind Dutchman who 
followed. 

Enough of the troubles in the line of the lord- 
lier sex; our feminine tribulations could boast 
an equal glory. Conceive, ye uninitiated in 
kitchen mysteries, if you can, of the delights of 
kitchen independence! the glory of holding un- 
disputed sway over ssucepan and shovel, dinner- 
pot aud dish-kettle, “ monarch of all you sur- 
vey.” Such a glorious interregaum had worn 
off its charm of novelty to us, when we sought and 
found a raw Welsh damsel, to take the “ rod of 
iron” in hand. To be sure, she could scarcely 
stammer a sentence in English; “but then,” 
urged the gentleman, with as much penetration 
as people usually display in matters beyond their 
own experience, “you can easily make her un- 
derstand by signs what you wish her to do.” 

Ruth stationed herself in the kitchen, and 
folded her hands in a quiet, supreme conscious- 
ness of her queenly dignity. How to penetrate 
her shield of ignorance was a matter not easily 
solved. The confusion of tongues in the tower 
of Babel has made a deal of confusion in fami- 
lies. A Welsh girl, in a family of my acquaint- 
ance, much more intelligent than the one I have 
been describing, on being asked to bring a slice 
of cold pork to the table, rushed down to the cellar 
and dragged up the coal hod to the astonished 
breakfast circle! 

Confusion was Ruth’s prime minister; indeed, 
plates lost their places, knives and forks mated 
as the manufacturer never meant them; starched 
clothes stood upon their own responsibility, and 
saucepans lost all sense of propriety. Her par- 
boiled potatoes and superannuated steaks soon 
sent even our fine prairie appetites begging; and 
the “staff of life,’ intrusted only once to her 
clumsy hands to shape, “ pierced us through with 
many sorrows.” “ Anan!” accompanied by a stare 
of utter vacuity, was her wonted response to any 
expostulation or explanation. 

“This will never do!” exclaimed the matron, 
at last, “we are better alone.” Ruth’s wages 
were poured into her lap; she took them with 
her customary nonchalance, and it was some 
hours before the fact of her dismissal seemed 
really to penetrate into the thinking-chamber of 
her cranium. 

Another interval of independence followed, di- 
versified only by the weekly appearance of a 
red-armed heroine of the wash-board, on the day 
devoted to “ Job’s orgics,” as some wag has it. 
The third week of her coming, she brought a 
round, rosy-cheeked, precocious baby in her arms, 
crowned with a natural cap of its own stiff yel- 
low curls. 

Now our house, too, could boast its baby—and 
such a baby! The lily that blooms in the stirless 
forest-depths, the mimosa that hides its heart 
from the very breath of the zephyr, is not more 
pure, more frail, or more fair, than was that little 
flower of humanity! Delighted with the new- 
comer, she crept timidly to its feet, and stretched 
up her wee white hands, in token of welcome. 
Soon, however, a piercing shriek startled the 
whole househould; and, paling the spot, we 
found our pet lily shaken upon the floor, pale and 
quivering, while the saucy little intruder, glow- 
ing like a garden marigold, bent over her, trying 
to clutch another lock of her pale brown hair. 
The mother of the infantile tyrant, summoned to 
the door, turned her shoulder with an air of utter 
indifference, that said, “Babies must fight out 
their own battles!” and made a vigorous dive 
into her foaming suds. 

. This was insufferable. Our household divinity 
was not to be thus outraged ; and the spoiled baby 
being an indispensable appendage of its spoiling 
mamma, both were banished from our precincts 
and our good graces. 

“It ig so delightful to be undisturbed and in- 
dependent!” was the soliloquy of the few follow- 
ing weeks. But mind, intelligent, cultivated 
mind, when bound by circumstances in a despotic 
bondage to the body’s physical wants, soon strug- 
gles in its galling chains, and rebels against the 
depression of the immortal to the service of the 
mortal. Moreover, we like not to yield to neces- 
sity, what we would willingly give to choice, for 
@ season. 

Sickness came on with the summer heat, and 
we were forced to look again for “help.” Our 
first trip in search of it was toa cot on the edge 
of the prairie, tbat seemed tumbling to pieces 
over the heads of its inhabitants; but the article 
there was not for disposal. 

“My dowters ha’n’t no need to leave their 
home, thanks for it!” observed the mother, look- 
ing complacently around upon the dilapidated 
walls and ruinous furniture. “Contentment is 
riches,” philosophers tell us; surely then a mil- 
lionaire might have envied the good woman! 

The next application was more successful. 
“ Lydia "lowed she’d go with us,” was the result 
of a most ostentatious consultation of whisperers 
in the corner. 

We had set our hearts on obtaining a “ Yan- 
kee” girl, and bore her homeward as triumph- 
antly as a fisher-boy might an especially fine 
trout. 

But our rose of felicity was by no means thorn- 
less. Lydia certainly was “a genius” in kitchen 
tactics, compared with the tyros that had tried 
our patience ; but, like too many other geniuses, 
she was capricious, and far from docile. Her own 
comfort and convenience she had no idea of sac- 
rificing to any theoretical notion of responsibility 
for the happiness of the family she had entered. 

The physician who should refuse to arise from 
a snug bed at night, and risk his health for the 
sake of a suffering stranger, would be despised in 
society. The clergyman who-shouldshut himself 
within his warm study, and turn a deaf ear to 
the call of the sick or the dying, would be hooted 
from his charge by public sentiment. All the 
professions which ennoble and enlarge the soul 
of man teach him his duty to humanity at large, 
and his consequent obligation to self-sacrifice. 
But where is the domestic who realizes this world- 
wide daty? “Here,” and “here,” voices reply ; 
for there are a few such. If there were more, we 
should be one degree nearer the Millennium ! 

Lydia’s biscuits and beef-steaks were unexcep- 
tionable, when her star of good humor was in the 
ascendant. Bat if inclination moved her to a trip 
into a neighbor’s kitchen, or astroll into the woods 
“herrying,” duty never restrained its impulse, 
however unseasonable. 

I'm goin’ to a parin’ bee, ma’am !” she astounded 
us by uttering one eve, just at sunset, as she came 
from her nook, shrouded in cape, bonnet, and 
shawl, with a starched white apron tied over her 
red calico gown. 

“Why, Lydia! I really don’t see how I can 
spare your help to-night” exclaimed her mis- 
tress, despondingly. “There is the supper for 
the workmen yet—and then the butter, and” 

“ Well, you'll have to get along as well as you 
can without me! I’ve got an invite, and I’m obleeged 

y 

“] should like to be informed which is the lady 
of the house?” once exclaimed a gentleman, 
rather abruptly, on entering a room where a do- 
mestic and her mistress were employed—the for- 
mer in standing at her ease by the window, watch- 
ing the movements of the latter, who was indus- 
triously brushing the hearth-rug! Many a time 
might that fastidious “lord of creation have 
propounded the same query under our roof, for 
there was no hand that shrank from the contami- 
nation of labor, when at laos went - exalt the 
best of all blessings, Family Happiness 

It was not surprising that Lydia became rest- 
less within a few weeks, and bundled up her ef- 
fects for another trial of life in town. _ 

“IVs so awful lonesome pre ” oe = pean 
tragical sigh, at parting; “there a no soculy 

to keep up your sperits!” 

We were more disposed to laugh at her than 
to 


“of society, found 


chiefly in our frontier 
whom it sufficeth to 
gnd went ”’—of variou 





At last good for- 


o complain of her, for shé was what « peculiar | N 


cheeked Dutch girl, accomplished and accomplish- 
ing in her vocation, and ready tolend her smiling 
face as a permanent star to our kitchen horizon. 

Sisters of spacious, luxurious Eastern or 
Southern homes—you whose lily-white fingers 
come in contact with nothing harsher than the 
keys of the piano, or, at most, of the pantry—you 
to whom Wealth lends a dozen hands and feet 
every hour; you-—. But I forget too often ; 
you cannot sympathize with our Western experi- 
ences, and 0 you are not glancing over my ram- 
bling narrative. An iron grasp the wild West 
would have for you !. 

When the family to which I have alluded left 
its comfortable Eastern home, it traneplanted one 
of its Pepates in the shape of a kind, helpful girl, 
capable of combining cook, chambermaid, and 
nurse. In each of these several capacities 
she proved herself signally useful, and seemed 
scarcely less than an aunt to the affectionate 
children, who crowded around her to claim her 
turnovers and cookies, But a time of separation 
came. 

“It was not thatshe loved us less, 
But she loved anéther more !”” 


That other intruded under the straw hat of a 
stalwart six-footer, an enterprising, “ clever,” 
young Englishman, who had taken a fancy to our 
Haumeh, fresh from the wash-tub, with dripping 
arms and: streaming locks. So, every Sunday 
evening of a long summer and autumn, that same 
straw hat was bound to pass the low portal of our 
kitchen, after a walk of several miles. The course 
of the damsel’s'“ true love” ran without a ripple, 
if we might judge by the unconcern with which 
she always turned to the affairs of the busy 
Monday morning. But her chosen swain, very 
reasonably, at length grew weary of such pro- 
tracted pilgrimages. 

One frosty morning, of early spring, our- circle 
was thrown into unusual commotion; for a wed- 
ding is a wedding, be it what and where it may— 
between beggars or born nobles—in a shanty or 
ina palace. The bride looked very pretty in her 
unassuming blue dress, home-fashioned for the 
occasion. As for the bridegroom, he brushed and 
pomatumed his hair—twitched his collar anx- 
iously—but unfortunately, from his height of 
blissful anticipation, failed to cast a glance down- 
ward to his doots, which were garnished with 
trophies won from the March mud of the prairie 

aths! 

The clock had struck eight; a few neighbors 
had “ happened in” from good will or curiosity, 
as usual; and the bridegroom elect came to lead 
out his bride before the face of “ the minister.” 

“But what must [ do 2?” he inquired, very anx- 
iously, in a whisper. ‘I don’t know at all about 
this ‘ getting married’—do you ?” 

t “Not I,” returned the puzzled bride. “I never 
was at a wedding in my life; but I reckoned you 
did!” 

“Oh, go on!” exclaimed one of the family, 
laughing ; “ you cannot very well make a mistake ! 
No—stop, though! you have taken your lady on 
the wrong arm, my good friend !” 

Suppressing comical smiles, we followed to wit- 
ness the tying of the knot. At the close of the 
simple prayer that preceded it, the inexperienced 
bridegroom very coolly seated himself for the cer- 
emony. The bride, who had an instinct to the 
contrary, remained in her standing position for a 
moment. Each felt the ludicrousness of the spec- 
tacle presented, and each involuntarily tried to 
jump into harmony with the other. The young 
man, coloring, sprang to his feet, and his bride, 
more confusedly, popped down into her chair! 
Thus they vibrated in opposition for a few sec- 
onds, striving most eirnestly after the unity ne- 
cessary to a more permanent union. At last, 
both found themselves simultaneously on their 
feet, they scarcely knew how; and hand being 
clasped in hand—not exactly ball-room fashion, 
but far more heartily, for all that—the “ magic 
words” were spoken, and our Hannah was a 
“real married woman,” as the least of the chil- 
dren exclaimed, when she jumped up to kiss the 
bride! 

A springless country wagon was st the -door, 
and Hannah soon rattled away from us over the 
frozen prairie, putting up her handkerchief as 
she turned her eyes ever and anon back to the 
watching and beckoning group. 

“ Ah, well!” sighed one, as we reéntered the 
deserted kitchen, “ now for a chance in the lotte- 
ry of new girls !” 

But I have already given you the list of our 
blanks and prizes, and I am spinning my chapter 
to too great a length even for“ the sympathising ;” 
so I will break its thread abruptly ! 


For the National Era. 


PLAIN TALK. 

Politicians at Washington seem to think that 
the anti-slavery spirit has been effectually pros- 
trated by the passage of the measures of the last 
session. Henry Clay has publicly proclaimed it 
in the Senate. He never yet palmed off one of 
his so-called compromises, without boasting that 
it was a final settlement of the question—as wit- 
ness, his Missouri Compromise, and his various 
tariff compromises. But the truth is, his “ settle- 
ments” would never stay settled long. In 1839, 
he made a famous speech, which his friends pro- 
claimed was a death blow to Abolitionism; but it 
proved merely a death blow to the political aspi- 
rations of its author. The country has never 
been so deeply agitated on the question of slavery 
as since that time. So it will be with his present 
“peace measures,” for so long as the Fugitive 
Bill remains on the statute book will this nation 
be convulsed by it. 

We would ask the South, what have you gained, 
and what do you expect to gain, by continuing 
this law in force? I have no doubt that as many 
fugitives were recovered under the old law as 
under this, and without attracting half the atten- 
tion. The great majority, we presume nine- 
tenths, of the fugitives immediately fled to Can- 
ada, where they are beyond their reach forever. 
That was the first result of this peace measure. 
Again, there are fully as many, if not more,es- 
caping from slavery; and they now receive as- 
sistance from multitudes who, but for the passage 
of this law, would have continued indifferent 
spectators of the operations of the “ underground 
railroad” system. They hate this “peace meas- 
ure” so heartily that it affords them a special 
pleasure to assist in evading it. Such is human 
nature, and there is no use in shutting our eyes 
to the truth. 

in this country, pudlic opinion is emphatically 
the higher law, in one sense at least, as it is use- 
less to attempt to enforce a law where public sen- 
timent is decidedly opposed to it. Especially is 
this the case where the people must assist, in or- 
der effectually to carry out the law. No observ- 
ing mind can doubt that public opinion through- 
out nine-tenths of our free territory is most 
decidedly opposed to this law ; and where this feel- 
ing is strongest, there the greatest number of fugi- 
tives will always be found. Ifthe South listen to the 
deceitful representations of Northern dough faces 
on this point, they will be led to their own ruin. 
There are classes of men that tell the South that 
the law can be and shall be enforcedat the North. 
No doubt in some locations it can, but they are 
few and far between. A large portion of the 
clergy, and a numerous host of politicians, are 
laboring hard to convince the North that it is a 
high and holy religious and political duty to as- 
sist in returning fugitive slaves; bat let not the 
South be deceived by all this. Look at the 
Union Safety Committee and their clerical abet- 
tors of New York city! What is it that actuates 
them to such excessive zeal on this subject? 

Why, it is simply a calculation of dollars and 

cents with them. If it was not for the fear of 

losing Southern trade and Southern votes, they would 

never open their mouths to sustain the law. 

With all the zeal of these patriots, I will venture 

the assertion that there is not one of them who, if 

called upon by a slave-hunter, would lift a finger 
in the way of active personal assistance to secure 
a fagitive. .Why, jast picture to yourself the 
Hon. Lewis Cass perambulating the streets of 

Detroit, with all the awful dignity of a would-be 

Presidential nominee. Suddenly comes in sight 
a brave—no, a “slave-hunter of Kentucky,” in 
hot pursuit of one of the fair sex, who is fleeing 
as for life. The panting fugitive hurries past 
the brave General, startling him from a careful 
calculation on the vote of New York. His Ken- 
tucky friend calls upon him, asa “ good citizen, 
to aid and assist in the prompt and efficient execu- 
tion of the law ”—in other words, to join in the 
chase. What a glorious sight it would be to see 
the burly form of the hero of —— under full sail 
after the fair fugitive! Such a spectacle would 
do much to heal those “ five bleeding wounds.” 
But.does any one imagine for one moment that 

he, or.any other of these devoted advocates of the 
law, will ever be found joining in such Prey 2 
not they. They will talk and talk, Wnd talk, 


commands u the people 
observe thensilitbes. lf the 
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law of this kind, which, unless it is sustained by 





public opinion, will practically nullify it. Secresy 
and despatch are absolutely necessary; and yet 
what law can secure them, without the aid of 
public opinion. Even those at the North who 
are the special advocates of the law look upon it 
as requiring a “ disagreeable duty,” and thus far it 
has been found a very difficult task to “conquer 
prejudices.” The public officers and other citi- 
zens Will therefore do all they can to avoid being 
called upon, and, when they cannot do that, they 
will not generally engage in it with that zeal ne- 
cessary to insure success. How easy for an offi- 
cer, who fears the odium of his friends and neigh- 
bors more than the ill-will of a distant slavehold- 
er, to quietly notify an Abolitionist of the pro- 
ceedings, or be suddenly seized with illness, which 
will prevent his performing his duties, or, as in 
one case, proceed to execute ® writ with officious 
haste, by telling everybody he meéts what he is 
after, and thus the fugitive has notice, and es- 
capes. There are a thousand ways in which this 
can be done, without being liable to the penalties 
of the law, and i is done in numérous instances. 
There is no use in getting angry Over this state 
of affairs, because it will not help the matter. 
The only way to remedy it is to reform public 
opinion at the North, which can only be done by 
sending able lecturers to convince the people of 
the inestimable blessings of slavery. 

The cases of those who are successfil in a 
“Slave Hunt” in the free States are as ope in a 
hundred; and when they do succeed, the money 
actually expended is generally greater than the 
value of the slaves recovered. ‘Thousangs upon 
thousand of dollars have been lost forever by the 
South in unsucsessful expenditures of this kind, 
and it will continue to be so until they larn the 
plain truth. Hundreds leave their homes under 
the firm belief that they will find the. greg mass 
of Northern Whigs and Democrats realy and 
willing to asist them, and that all they wil have 
to gontend against will be a few crazy Alplition- 
ists; but they soon discover their mistale, and 
return home with empty pockets, cursing thage 
who have deceived them. 

In the present state of the public mind every 
attempt to enforce this law is immediatelyherald- 
ed through the papers from one end of thp coun- 
try to the other, and all the facts tending to ex- 
cite sympathy for the fugitive are careftlly col- 
lected and sent upon the wings of th wind. 
Thus it is that the excitement is kept up,and the 
bitterest opposition to the law fostered and ex- 
tended. Thousands are led by this mears to in- 
vestigate the whole subject of slavery, and their 
relation to it, and, as a result, anti-slavery senti- 
ment is spreading with great rapidity. It has 
aroused the Abolitionists; they are rmewing 
their organizations all over the country. For 
years they have not been as active as sitce the 
passage of this law. But this is not all—s¢odious 
are many of its features, and so pertingiously 
does the South insist upon maintaining it pre- 
cisely as it is, threatening to dissolve the Union 
if even an attempt is made to amend or r@eal it, 
that hundreds of quiet, peace-loving citizms are 
seriously beginning to contemplate a peiceable 
separation of the States, as preferable to this con- 
tinual strife. The South must not be suprised 
if they are taken at their word someday One 
thing is certain—if the North should seriously 
contemplate a dissolution of the Union they 
will not talk long about it, but it will be dow. 

The opinion of Daniel Webster, that “ the Con- 
stitution addressesitself to the States themselves” 
on this subject, and not to the Federal Gevern- 
ment, is fast becoming the opinion of the nass of 
the people, and, when this opinion becomis fully 
ripe for action, will sweep this law from fhe stat- 
ute book without a moment’s hesitation. If the 
South has any real regard for their own interests, 
they will hasten to repeal it as speedily ¢s possi- 
ble. That it will be repealed, with or without 
their consent, is just as certain as that the odious 
Twenty-first Rule was repealed. Bya timely re- 
treat, they may save themselves the mortification 
of eating their own threats of disunion, which they 
will most certainly be compelled to do,if they 
persist. Bryant. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS. 


AND THE 
Proper [ode of Establishing Justice among them. 


BY JOHN B. BEACH, 


No. VIL.—Obstacles to a Federal Union of Nations, 
further considered—Indications of a Final Tri- 
umph. 

In all countries and ages we think the remark 
generally holds true, that war is not the People’s 
game ; they are enticed into it by ambitious rulers, 
corrupt demagogues, or designing men. Thus, 
“for lack of knowledge, often is a nation de- 
stroyed.” 

If, then, mutual ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing be the prime obstacle in cementing the na- 
tions of civilized men into an indissoluble broth- 
erhood, (a conclusion warranted by the reasoning 
of our last article.) no formidable difficulty need 
be apprehended from the existence of a variety of 
distinct races, And whilst a diversity of creeds 
and religions undoubtedly forms a bar to a full 
interchange of national sympathy, we see no 
reason why it should be made a ground for justi- 
fying the present independent, distrastfal, bel- 
ligerent attitude of those nations between which 
such diversity exists ; for all stand upon the plat- 
form of a common humanity, where they can 
unite in maintaining certain great and common 
interests. Abstractly, it is at least highly proba- 
ble that all civilized Governments, how diverse 
soever their religious creeds, might be induced to 
adopt a few principles of general utility, and to 
carry forward in concert a plan which proposes, 
by affording protection to each, to secure the 
rights and welfare of all. Do not say that such 
@ movement presupposes the entire abandonment 
of selfishness on the part of nations; a result 
which, however desirable, could be accomplished 
by nothing short of a supernatural agency. In- 
ternational Unity upon the basis of sovereign 
Law, would be no more miraculous than Civil 
Government ; both are established by the same 
method, and perpetuated by the same means; nor 
is the former less feasible than the latter. What 
is Civil Government but a triamph of enlightened 
reason, over the blind animal prospensities of 
the race? Doubtless, some ten hundred years 
ago, that triumph seemed impossis_e to the inde- 
pendent and warlike Barons, whom Alfred the 
Great was persuading to adopt what are now the 
common privciples of social intercourse, to which 
we, and our ancestors during many generations, 
have been accustomed to attach all the sacred- 
ness and majesty of law. If Feudal Jords could 
unite under a Constitution, and become peaceable 
citizens of political States, then is our problem 
solved ; independent States may confederate upon 
the basis of international law, even though they 
retain, in a measure, their distinctive peculiari- 
ties and national predilections. 

War, so far as it obtains, is a dissolution of the 
compact ordained by God and cemented by uni- 
versal reason, and a resolution of society into its 
original discordant elements. Only let reason 
achieve one more triumph, let civilization but 
advance one step farther, and war becomes as un- 
necessary and abhorrent to the public mind, as 
are civil dissensions and domestic rebellions in 
our own Confederacy. 

Besides, who is so dull as to have overlooked 
the obvious, though gradual, tendencies to unity 
among the nations? Under the influences of 
this Ninteenth Century, stern barriers of nation- 
ality, that have for ages separated mankind into 
hostile sections, are slowly crumbling away. Light 
has diffused itself abroad, and the hearts of men 
are beginning to flow together. Within a few 
years past, grand demonstrations have been made 
in this country, in England, in Belgium, and in 
France, with the view of removing the prejudiges 
which alienate Christian Governments, apd of 
establishing fraternal bonds between them. At 
Brussels in 1848, at Paris in 1849, and at Frank- 
fort in 1850, Congresses were assembled, composed 
of philanthropists from various Countries, belong- 
ing to distinct races, speaking & variety of lan- 
guages, holding different political and religious 
opinions, and united only by their common zeal 
for humanity and a higher civilization, whose 
deliberations have most powerfully impressed the 
public mind in both hemispheres with sentiments 
favorable to the general disarmament of States, 
and to the introduction of the reign of interna- 
tional justice. Commerce is establishing itself on 
a broader basis—the principles of Free Trade are 
gaining ground — mercantile union has already 
acquired go great a degree of strength, that it may 
safely be calculated upon as 20 efficient cause in 


preventing wars. 
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By means of steam navigation, railroads, and 
telegraphic lines, national intercourse is every 
year becoming more facile. Extend these means 
of communication over Europe, from the Morea 
to the Northern Ocean, and from Gibraltar’s 
eterna! granite to the fastnesses of the Ural Moun- 
tains: Peace will then wave her Olive branch 
over the troubled Continent, and the jealousies, 
discords, and enmities of its war-wasted Kingdoms 
gradually expire. ‘ How could two nations go to 
war With each other,” says the world-renowned 
Barritt, “after having been strapped together by 
the railway bars? The Iron Horse will tread 
the old passport system of Europe into the ground, 
and many will run to and fro over the continent, 
without asking the police.” 

The pecuniary burden borne by Christian na- 
tions in sustaining their gigantic and overgrown 
military establishments, is now more than ever 
felt to be grievous and unnecessary. Martiat 
“ Glory,” once deemed the true grandeur of the 
citizen and State, now viewed in the glowing light 
of civilization, is beginning to appear a Scandal- 
ous Phantasm too expensive to be long tolerated. 
The Englishman, who, to keep starvation at bay, 
is obliged to toil eighteen hours in every twenty- 
four, is now informed that an annual tax of two 
hundred and twenty millions is Yevied upon the peo- 
ple, to meet the current expenses of the British 
Government. Of this enormous sum, he learns 
that twenty millions merely are deemed sufficient to 
support the civil administration, the remaining 
two hundred millions being absorbed by the debts incur- 
red during former wars, and by the expenses incident to 
preparation for future ones. Thus he perceives, 
that of every dollar wrung from his hands in the 
form of taxes, ninety cents are appropriated to 
maintain the military prowess of his country in 
an age when there is no jast occasion for its ex- 
ercise ; whereas, ten cents is the pittance asked 
of him to uphold a Throne as splendid, a Church 
as magnificent, and a Judiciary. as efficient and 
costly, as any in the world! 

Facts equally startling stare every enlightened 
American in the face. Arithmetic has demon- 
strated that, since the foundation of this Repub- 
lic, our war system has cost us in direct outlay 
more than two thousand millions of dollars! a sum 
seven times greater than all the Government has expend- 
ed for other purposes It is also clearly established, 
that the annual outlay of the Fraternity of Chris- 
tain States for the maintenance of their present 
“incongruous system of Armed Peace,” equals at 
least a thousand millions of dollars. An amount 
80 huge can be better comprehended when we see 
the unconscionable ratio it bears to the cost of 
other great public interests. “It is larger than 
the entire profit of all the commerce and manu- 
factures of the world. It is larger than all the 


| expenditure for agricultural labor, for the produc- 


tion of food for man, upon the whole face of the 
globe. It is larger, by a hundred millions, than 
the amount of all the exports of all the nations of 
theearth. It islarger, by more than five hundred 
millions, than the value of all the shipping of the 
civilized world. It is larger, by nine hundred 
and ninety-seven millions, than the annual com- 
bined charities of Europe and America for preach- 
ing the Gospel to the Heathen.’”’* 

In view of facts like these, is it wonderful that 
THE PEOPLE throughout Christendom are begin- 
ning to realize the folly and danger of protection 
at such cost? When the spirit of free inquiry is 
sweeping like desolating fire through the 
antiquated civil and ecclesiastical superstructures 
of our time, is it to be expected that this monu- 
ment of barbarian grandeur will alone escape un- 
scathed ? Is it strange that the over-taxed, war- 
bereaved People are learning to question the shal- 
low dogmas of statesmen personally interested in 
the continuance of existing military establish- 
ments? No; the world is already more than half 
convinced that this whole Fighting Institution is 
founded in a venerable tte. It is hard to believe 
that the instrumentalities which render war effi- 
cient are sanctioned by a just God, or entailed 
upon us by the decrees of destiny—that bombard- 
ments, destructive alike to the kennels of vice 
and the peaceful retreats of innocence ; treacherous 
ambuscades ; embargoes on commerce ; the storm- 
ing and sacking of cities; the sequestration and 
destruction of property, the blockading of ports, to 
the pecuniary ruin of thousands in no way impli- 
veted-im tha ponding eontest, commercial distress, 
private wrong, navies freighted with death, to 
ride over the ocean, and mimic the thunder and 
havoc of storms ; piracies upon the high seas, legal- 
ized under the constitutional name of “ Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal”—that these agencies, and 
a thousand others, adapted to embarass an enemy, 
and legalized by the rules of war, are harmonious 
with the spirit of Christianity, and proper to be 
used for the determination of international issues 
respecting justice. 

The times are indeed teeming with happy 
omens, and, in spite of the perpetual stratagemp, 
and subterfuges, and policies, wherewith error is 
seeking to evade an open encounter, there are 
many indications to cheer the hearts of Truth’s 
honest champions. “The midnight blackness is 
changing into gray,” and the mountain tops are al- 
ready baptized with the early light of a new era. 
“Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt make the day 
dawn!” 


* Sumner. 
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SUBLIME SIGHTS. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: Don’t you think it about time for 
some enterprising individual to issue a new work 
upon the “Sublime and Beautiful?” Oar glori- 
ous country, and “the rest of mankind,” have 
been recently edified and delighted by some im- 
posing displays of sublimity, a few of which I 
will notice. 

The recent passage of the Fugitive Slave law 
has afforded an opportunity to many of our min- 
isters and other clergy, for a display of their zeal 
in the cause of cotton and patriotism. They laud 
the Constitution as the higher law, extol the pro- 
jectors of the Fugitive Slave law, sing songs of 
praise to the statesmen who passed it, and de- 
nounce with holy unction all who doubt the effi- 
cacy of this measure of peace. How sublime! 
How desperate must be the wickedness of the 
men who fail to appreciate the force of their rea- 
soning, and cannot succeed in stifling their con- 
victions of Right, Justice, and Humanity ! 

Again: The recent rescue of the alleged slave, 
Shadrach, has afforded a golden opportunity to 
our President, and that lesser light, Daniel Web- 
ster, for a display of their alacrity in the business 
of slave-catching. The few negroes in Boston 
are thereupon threatened by proclamation with 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States, and the contempt of all “ good citizens,” 
and the Administration gains great applause for 
its zeal and diséretion. This act of our official 
dignitaries is about what might have been ex- 
pected of them, and cannot be too highly com- 
mended, 

The Legislature of a neighboring State recent- 
ly adjourned for several days, for the purpose of 
enabling its members to take a free ride on the 
railroad to Baltimore, at the pay of $3 per day 
per member. This new wrinkle in the businesg 
of legislation is of a piece with some of the other 
doings of that profound body, and you must not 
be astonished to see the fashion generally fol- 
lowed. 1 would recommend to the next Congress 
to vote its members a free ride to Niagara, or the. 
Mammoth Cave—after which, the Legislatures of 
the several States may consider themselves justi- 
fied in trooping over the country frém Maine to 
Georgia, wherever they can get a free ride. 

Mem —It would not he*polite to hint that this 
free ride to the Legislature in question was pro- 
jected by certgim long heads, for the purpose of 
obtaining faforable legislation to the route over 
which«fhey travelled; and doubtless the hint 

ofild be erroneous, a8 we all know that Labor 
fneeds no legislation in its favor, and Capital is 
proverbially unable to take care of its own inter- 
ests ! ‘ 

I always regard it a sublime sight to see Mr. 
Clay rise in his place in the Senate, for the pur- 
pose of enlightening that body. His manner re- 
minds me of the self-confident speech of a Dutch 
member in another legislative body. He began 
thus: “ Mr. Speaker—you hold stilla little, while 
I makes a few bowerful obsarves, and den I dinks 
it will go unimously.” M. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 13, 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Quincy granite is no granite; it is sienite. So 
are most of the Egyptian granites. This rock took 
its name from Syena, thenameof a town in Egypt, 
where it abounds. Geologically, granite and sie- 
nite differ but slightly. In the relations of the two 
rocks to agriculture and architecture, they differ 
essentially. Quartz and felspar are essential in- 
gredients both of granite and sienite. Of the 
former, mica is the third ingredient ; of the lat- 
ter, hornblend. Granite is composed of quartz 
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Mica and hornblend differ so essentially in 
their chemical combinations and mechanical struc- 
ture as greatly to modify the rocks of which they 
form a part, both in their relations to soils and 
buildings into which they enter. Both contain 
silica, alumina, and oxide of iron; but hornblend 
contains twice the amount of iron of the mica, 
and & considerable portion of lime. Hence, when 
becoming a part of soils, it produces greater fer- 
tility. 

Mica is exceedingly fragile in its character, 
readily changed into plates and fine scales to an 
unlimited degree of thinness; while hornblend is 
tough, and not easily changed by mechanical ac- 
tion. It hence gives much greater strength and 
durability to sienite, of which it is an ingredient, 
than is possessed by granite, of which mica forms’ 
a part. For pavements or any other use exposing 
the rock to friction or pressure, sienite and other 
hornblend rocks have a decided preference to any 
granite formations, of which granite, gneiss, and 
mica slate, are the principal. 

Hornblend enters into rocks in almost every 
proportion, from constituting nearly their whole 
mass to a slight sprinkling, appearing in black 
specks on the surface, as may be witnessed in the 
“ Merchants’ Exchange,” Astor House, and many 
other buildings in New York, and in the Bunker 
Hill Monument, and very many of the most valu- 
able buildings>in and about Boston. The same 
material is more or less used for buildings in 
nearly all the principal Atlantic cities, from Bos- 
ton to Charleston ; also in New Orleans. 

Hornblend so nearly resembles black mica, as 
frequently witnessed in rocks, as not to be readily 
distinguished by the eye. The point of a knife, 
however, will at once determine whether the black 
specks are hornblend or mica, as the latter will 
cleave off in fine scales, but not the former—de- 
termining whether the rock is granite or sienite, 
and of course whether it is or is not fitted for a 
certain desired use. Hornblend rocks are per- 
haps more widely scattered over the country in 
the form of boulders than almost any other geo- 
logical formation. 

_Exrertment.—Any farmer, while passing over 
his fields, and especially farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters, whether in their fathers’ fields or on their 
way to school, by observing and collecting speci- 
mens of rocks meeting their eye, may readily de- 
termine whether they belong to granite or horn- 
blend formations. 
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REPLY TO SECESSION.-No. 4, 


I think that Brother F. is at fault in his defini- 
tion of the “one true visible Church of Christ.” 
According to his definition, it is made up of com- 
munities, and not of individuals; and that conse- 
quently men hold their connection with the visi- 
ble body of Christ, by virtue of their connection 
with the “true visible particular churches” with 
which they may be connected. All, therefore, 
who have a place in a “true particular visible 
Church,” whatever their character may be, are 
to be considered members of Christ’s visible 
body; or, in other words, are to be esteemed 
Christians. And all who are not connected with 
a “true particalar visible Church,” no matter 
what may be their character, are not members of 
Christ’s visible body. 

Let us for a moment look at the practical bear- 
ing of this definition. Generally, and I suppose in 
the estimation of Brother Fullerton, the Society 
of Friends do not constitute a “true particular 
visible Church.” Yet many of the members hold 
what are recognised to be the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, They have a pure prac- 
tice—are among the brightest ornaments of 
Christian life. According to his definition, they 
are out of the visible body of Christ. They may 
believe in Christ, love God, acknowledge him be- 
fore the world, maintain a holy walk in life; they 
may may “ visit the widow and fatherless in their 
afflictions, and keep themselves unspotted from 
the world,” yet they have no connection with the 


visible body of Christ. But the Old School Pres- 


byterian Church is, in his estimation, a “true 
particular visible Church,” and, consequently, 
those connected with it are in the visible body of 
Christ. In that Church you may fiud the whis- 
key-making, whiskey-selling, rum-sucking, baby- 
stealing, blasphemer, and yet fie ts to be esteemed 
a member of the visible body of Christ, by virtue 
of his connection with a community that is recog- 
nised as a “true particular visible Church.” A 
definition which leads to conclusions so glaringly 
absurd, cannot be true. 

The visible Church of Christ is not a body 
made up of communities, but of individuals. Ac- 
cording to the definition which the Brother re- 
ceives, “the visible Church is a society made up 
of all such as, in all ages and places of the world, 
do profess the true religion.” It is not a society 
made up of all such Churches as do profess the true 
religion, but of all such persons as do profess the 
true religion. In the form of government, chap. 2, 
sec. 2, we have this definition of the Church, 
which shows that the Church does not consist in 
an embodiment of communities, but of individuals ; 
and that their connection does not depend upon 
their being members of a particular visible Church, 
but upon their professing the true religion. The 
universal Church consists of all those persons in 
every nation, together with their children, who 
make profession of the holy religion of Christ, and 
of submission to his laws.” We understand by 
profession, the manifestation, by word and deed, 
of true Christianity. To be reallya Christian, 
is to be born again of the Spirit. To be profess- 
edly a Christian, is to give the evidence which the 
Scripture requires, that we are born again by the 
Spirit of God. By the one we have a place in 
the invisible body of Christ ; by the other, a place 
in the visible body, which is his Church. 

Every one, therefore, who gives the scriptural 
evidence that he is a child of God, is entitled to 
all the privileges of God’s house, and has claims 
upon us to be treated as a child of God; and no 
other person has any, such claims. 

If, then, the man who gives the scriptural evi- 
dence that he is a child of God belongs to the 
visible body of Christ, and is therefore a mem- 
ber of the true visible Church of Christ, the fol- 
lowing conclusion of Brother Fullerton does not 
hold true, viz: “The few little churches which 
reject slaveholders constitute the whole visible 
Church of God!” Nosuch conciusions logically 
follow from the positions occupied by those who 
advocate the propriety of secession from hope- 
lessly corrupt churches. We trust that very 
many who have professed their love of Christ in 
those bodies which, as a whole, have ceased to be 
for Christ, are his own dear children ; many of 
them, by a holy life and sound faith, give visible 
evidence that they are a part of his body, and 
we recognise them as such. The “true visible 
Church of Christ” is therefore not so small/as 
the Brother supposes our position would make it. 
The Presbytery of which Brother Fullerton is a 
member, and the session over which.he presides 
as moderator, and, if I mistake not, with his con- 
currence, will not extend the privileges justly be- 
longing to a member of the visible Church to 
some who belong to a “true particular visible 
Church.” They will not permit a man who is a 
slaveholder, though he belongs to the Old School 
Church, to commane with them. If he is a mem- 
ber of tke “true visible Church,” by what rule 
of right do’they exclude him from the privileges 


|. pertaining to membership? If the Brother’s defi- 


nition is right, then let him bring the man-stealer 
to his communion table at Salem. According to 
his own reasoning, he, being a member of a par- 
ticular visible Church, is a member of the visible 
Church of Christ ; then do be consistent, and in- 
vite to the communion table the next soul-driving, 
Old School Presbyterian that may chance to be 
present at one of your solemn feasts. 

The Brother seems to be somewhat startled at 
the conclusions to which he comes, from the fol- 
lowing declaration made by myself on a former 
occasion : 

“The advocates of secession declare that the 
bodies from which they have seceded are not 
such bodies as was the Apostolic Church ; but 
they have so far departed from the doctrines and 
practice of that Church as to be opposed to 
Christ.” j 

I suppose but few friends of the slave will 
claim that the Old School Presbyterian Church 
is as pure as the Apostolic Church, or is such a 
Church as the Apostolic Church was. The only 
point of controversy is, have they so far departed 
from the doctrine and practice of that Church as 
to be opposed to Christ? In order to settle this 
matter intelligently, let us inquire, what was the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Church on this ques- 
tion of human rights? “All things whatsoever 
you would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” We all know that this com- 
mand kes slavery down at a stroke. I had 
rather a man would do anything else to me than 
make a slave of me. I had rather he would take 
my life than to reduce me and my offspring to 
slavery ; and so would Brother Fullerton. If we 
are to be slaves, the “dead are to be praised more 


than the living. 
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true religion? Let the Apostle James answer 





this: “Pure religion, and undefiled, before God 
and the Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affiiction, and .to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” Now, I ask, can that be 
a true religion which leads a man, instead of visit- 
ing the lone and helpless sufferer, to turn away 
from him, and justify his oppressor? Can that 
be a true religion which justifies him who makes 
wives widows, and children fatherless? Such is 
the religion of the slaveholder, and such is the 
religion of the Old School and New School Pres- 
byterian Churches. While we are wriiing these 
articles, in all probability, some poor, broken- 
hearted mother is bidding a final farewell to her 
children—some wife is straining for the last time 
to her bosom the husband she loves; and this 
through the cold-hearted cruelty of some minis- 
ter or member of the Presbyterian Church. And 
when the Church is asked to say that the parent 
of these abominations is sinful, after long years of 
discussion, it proclaims that “slavery, under the 
circumstances in which it is found in the South- 
ern portion of our country, is no bar to Christian 
communion.” 

Ia former times, the Church tolerated this sin- 
fal practice in her communion, but she could not 
justify it. She proclaimed it to be a “ violation of 
the most precious rights of human nature, utterly 
inconsistent with the law of God, and totally ir- 
reconcilable with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel of Christ.” It was hoped that, under the 
increasing light of civil and religious institutions 
then established, it would soon be banished from 
the Church and from the nation, It was a time 
of comparative darkness. 

But the case is different now. There is no hope 
that slavery will soon expire in the State, and no 
intention for it soon to expire in the Church. In 
the midst of a blaze of light on this subject, when 
slaveholders are asserting that slavery isa divine 
institution, and are straining every nerve to ex- 
tend it, and perpetuate it to an indefinite period 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church deliberately declares that “ domestic sla- 
very, under the circumstances in which it is 
found in the Southern portion of our country, is 
no bar to Christian communion.” A man may be 
an offender, and yet not be shut out from Chris- 
tian communion, until, after patient effort to re- 
claim him, he still perseveres in wrong-doing. In 
such a case, we suspend him—we cut him off 
from Christian communion. So we would judge 
concerning a Church. Before we should judge 
her as being opposed to Christ, and unworthy of 
our recognition as a Christian body, we must be - 
satisfied that she sing in view of light, and with a 
settled purpose to continue in the course of wrong- 
doing. And it should be a sin of great magnitude, 
and one that may be seen in the light of truth. 
Such a sin is American slavery, and such an of- 
fender the Presbyterian Church, Old School. It 
takes the ground that slavery is no sin, and to 
say that slaveholding was not tolerated in the 
Apostolic Charch is to charge the Apostles with 
winking at iniquity. 

[To BE CONTINTED.] 


From the London Chronicle February 20. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Everybody knows that the moment a British 
ship touches at a port in South Carolina, those of 
her crew whose complexion falls below a recog- 
nised standard of olive, are immediately taken 
into custody by the police, and lodged in prison 
till the vessel clears outwards. Some extraordi- 
nary examples of this peculiar practice appear 
to have come recently under the notice of our 
Consul at Charleston, and he has been instructed 
by the Foreign Office to lay astrong remonstrance 
before the Governor of the State. The Ameri- 
can newspapers would have us believe, that this 
proceeding on the part of the local agent of our 
Government has raised a great question of inter- 
national law between England and United States, 
and a still greater question of constitutional juris- 
prudence between the State of South Carolina 
and the American Federation. 

It may be remembered that representations on 
the same head were some time since addressed to 
President Taylor’s Administration, by the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary at Washingtor. A not very 
jucid or satisfactory legal argument, sigued by 
Wir. tony was reosived in reply; but it ced- 
tained a clear admission that the privilege of in- 
carcerating British subjects, on account of discol- 
oration of the scarf skin, was not one of the rights 
ceded to the Federal Government by South Caro- 
lina, in the constitutional pact. The application 
of Mr. Consul Mathew to Governor Means is 
the direct logical consequence of Secretary Clay- 
ton’s letter: but, in the sciences of diplomacy 
and of constitutional interpret ition, two and two 
do not always make four, nor is the conclusion at 
all times a necessary result of the premises. The 
Federal authorities, recoiling from the anomalies 
which the independent action of a single State 
would entail, and not a little irritated, per- 
haps, by the evident complacency of Governor 
Means in repeating the words “ our Government,” 
“your Government,” and “the two Govern- 
ments ”—have ahandoned, under President Fillmore, 
the postion which they took up under Pfesident Tay- 
lor, and Sir Henry Bulwer is engaged ina “ long and 
active correspondence,” explanatory of Consul 
Mathew’s diplomatic irregularity in resorting to 
the subordinate instead of the superior. 

Tt can never be contended that no wrong has 
been suffered. The gratuitous imprisonment of 
a whole class of British subjects, tested by every 
criterion of international law, and still more by 
that large and liberal version of it which was 
sanctioned by the House of Commons in the 
Greek debate, amounts to a diplomatic grievance 
of the first magnitude. The most considerate and 
long-suffering of foreign ministers would never 
endure that, under a general permission to trade 
with a Roman Catholic country, Protestant sailors 
should be locked up as soon as they landed, and Ro- 
manists only allowed to go at large. The King of 
Naples is as anxious to keep free Englishmen out 
of his dominions, as South Carolina can be to ex- 
clude free negroes from her boundaries. But he 
does not declare that his subjects associate the pres- 
ence of Englishmen with revolutionary princi- 
ples—that the characteristic marks of an English- 
man are red hair and red whiskers—and that he 
is therefore under the painful necessity of im- 
prisoning all red- headed foreigners who may visit 
his realms. 

The “ bloated-Bourbon ” confines himself to the 
expedient—at all events, an impartial one—of an 
interminable quarantine, which is calculated to 
slay the most fervent of propagandists with wea- 
rinegs and ennui. In the case of America, the in- 
dignity offered to us by the South Carolinian 
practice, is the more inexcusable, because the re- 
lations of the two countries are not governed 
by the common law of nations, or by a single 
treaty, but by a succession of treaties, and by 
habitudes of commercial intercourse which poss 
@ sanction almost beyond that of internationa 
engagements. Nor can it be urged against us 
that we have not appealed to the proper tribunal. 
We had recourse to the Federal Government, 
and we were informed that no jarisdiction over 
the matter resided in Washington. We now be- 
take ourselves to the Government of Carolina—a 
sovereign State, in every incident of sovereign- 
ty—which has not been transferred to Washing- 
ton ; and the central authorities immediately interfere 
with a protest, urging upon us—reasonably, u may be, 
but most illogically—the perplexities which must ensue 
if we attempt to treat with an isolated member of the 
Federation on the same footing as with Mexico or 
Chili. We are thus called upon to give our assent 
to the doctrine that, by complicated internal ar- 
rangements, a country may contrive to annul its 
external responsibility. ! 

The truth is, it is quite idle to argue, as a diffi- 
culty of public or domestic law, a matter which 
every soul in the Union admits to be embarrassed 
solely by circumstances and accident. Nobody 
bas a shadow of a doubt that, in relinquishing the 
management of her external relations to the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States, South 
Carolina disqualified herself for the enactment of 
laws which, by their operations, if not by their 
language, affect the foreign policy of the Union. 
The Constitution provides a very simple mode of 
superseding local jurisprudence where it encroach- 
es on the privileges reserved to the collective fede- 
ration. Bat the difficulty commences at the next 
stage. The fiery citizens of South Carolina 
would be sure to disregard the disallowance of their 
acts by the Washington authorities, and any at- 
tempt to coerce them would be made at the cost of 
civil war, and at imminent risk to the cohesion 
of the federal system. ; 

In addition, it may be observed that there is 
probably no man in America more disinclined to push 
@ question to extremities than the present Secretary of 
State, hampered as he is by somewhat extravagant 
professions of devotion of the Union. In the face *s 
such perplezities, the most honest, perhaps bs e 
wisest, and certainly the most consistent, po Wey 
would have been to let the British negotiations 
with South Carolina take their course. The tone 
of Governor Means, in the ence with 





Consul Mathew, is markedly courteous ; and it is 
not at all unlikely that the State Legislature 
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would have relaxed the obnoxious practice in our 
favor—a little, nd doubt, by way of brilliantly 
vindicating the theory of “State Rights,” but 
partly also from an enlightened sense of the folly 
of feeding a quarrel between the population which 
produces the cotton of the world and the popula- 
tion which manufactures it. We are sincerely 
desirous that the “long and active” correspond- 
ence should produce some intelligible result, 
even if it do not bring redress—not that we are 
in the least inclined to imitate a few of our trans- 
Atlantic contemporaries, who rub their hands over 
the dispute, declare it insoluble, and conclude, 
with simulated gravity, that it must end in war. 
But if we cannot obtain reparation, Jet us at all 
events have the question placed in the proper 
light. Mr. Webster’s sophistry will doubtless be 
exerted in mystifying it with greater success than 
was Mr. Clayton’s; but we trust that Sir Henry 
Bulwer will drive his correspondent to a point beyond 
the audacious quibble that the swhject of our complaint 
is nothing more than a rule of local police. It will 
be some kind of amends for the insult put upon 
our colored fellow-countrymen to have it public- 
ly and explicitly avowed, by the organ of self-com- 
placent Democracy, that a subject of the British 
oligarchy cannot set his foot on a portion of the 
territory of the republic without imminent danger 
of a popular insurrection. 
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INFORMATION WANTED, 
FF HENRY CLARE, a native of London, about thirty 
years of age, who enlisted in the United States navy in 
1819 or IStl, and is probably still in that service. it is be- 
lieve that he married his wife in the city of Washington 
or in the District of Columbia, some seven or eight years 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other person, who 
may know anything of him and of his present situation, by 
leaving the information with the Editor of this paper, will 
confer a great favor upon his sister, 
SARAH CLARE, 


Amesbury, Mase , March 10, 1851. Mar. 20. 


Manrizroro’ Hovsr, Boston—We call at- 
tention to the advertisement in another column 
of this widely known establishment. Mr. Jenks, 


formerly of the Adams House, which he render- 


ed so attractive by his popular manners, has asso- 
ciated himself with Mr. Parks in the manage- 
ment of the Marlboro’ House. This, of itseif, 
is recommendation enough. 

Parop1’s Concert.—Signorina Teresa Parodi 
gave her first concert in Washington, last Mon- 
day night. The weather was extremely unpropi- 
tious, but the National Hall was well filled with 
a highly appreciative audience. The managers 
deserve much credit ‘or the tastefulness of their 
arrangements. 

Parodi, who was handsomely assisted by the 
principal artistes of the New York Italian 
Opera Company, fully equalled our expectations, 
and was enthusiastically applauded. Her voice 
is rich in manifold melodies, and its capabilities 
have been trained and perfected by the highest 
art. We do not wonder at the enthusiasm with 
which she is welcomed by all who love to revel 
in the witchery of sweet sounds. 

We learn with pleasure that the enterprising 
manager, Mr. Potter, has made arrangements 
for one more Concert, to be given this evening. 


acecanindinsatlliieentaaninantatn 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The March number of the Friend of Youth 
contains several articles of permanent value. One 
of these, by Dr. Elder, on Duelling between Men 
and Nations, we transfer to our columns. It will 
interest and instruct young and old. 

Helen Irving, a new and highly gifted contrib- 
utor, furnishes a delightful sketch, entitled, “ The 
New Skates—A Trne Story.” 

We notice two other peculiarly attractive sto- 
ries—“ My Last Slide,” by Mary Irving, and 
“The Secret of Generosity,” altered from the 
French. 

We know of no youth’s paper which contains 
so much sterling original matter as the Friend of 
Youth. 





an 


“THE LIBERTY PARTY PAPER.” 


The “Liberty Party Paper” of New York, 
which so recklessly misrepresents us, will save 
us the necessity of replying to it, by transferring 





to its eolumns the editorial of ours ee 


“ Can Crime be Legalized ?” from which it ge 
severe! quotations in its Jast issue. “I’o leave the 
editor without excuse, we will cheerfully pay the 
advertising price for its insertion. 


A CORRECTION, 


Senate, March 12, 1851. 

Sir: Your paper states that Messrs. Clay and 
Underwood were the only Southern Senators 
who voted for Hugh N. Smith’s confirmation. 
This is not correct; but the rules of the Senate 
do not permit me to say what was the vote. 

Surely it is very wrong to make a statement 
which you cannot know to be correct, and which 
those who do are not at liberty to make public. 

The foregoing comes to us anonymously. We 
made the statement referred to on the authority 
of a gentleman who spoke with confidence, and 
who, we know, is incapable of intentional decep- 
tion. We suppose the members from Delaware 
voted for him—but they cannot be styled South- 
ern Senators. Surely the rules of the Senate did 
not forbid our correspondent from stating how 
many others voted in the same way. Had he been 
able, by stating the number, to overthrow the in- 
ference from the statement we made, would he 
not have done it?— Ed. Era. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 


Every indication shows that the Slavery Ques- 
tion isto be the great issue in the coming election. 
The Democratic State Convention of Tennessee 
met at Nashville on the 21 February. In the 
preamble to the resolutions adopted, the Conven- 
tion referred briefly and approvingly to the oppo- 
sition of the Democracy to a National Bank, to a 
vast and corrupt system of Internal Improve- 
ments, not national in their character, and to 
Land Distribution, and to its support of the Sab- 
Treasury ; but, “ regarding these subjects as now 
settled and disposed of, or so nearly so as not to 
be seriously revived in the coming election,” the 
Convention “desires to approach a sexta 








period, and in the most distinct and emphattt, | 


manner to re-affirm the principles and sentiments 
set forth in the resolutions of the last Democratic 
Convention held in Nashville in 1849. It then 
proceeds to set forth its views in relation to the 
Slavery Question, adopting substantially the 
principles embodied in the Georgia Resolutions. 
It lays aside the ordinary party issues, as being 
settled questions, and makes the Slavery Ques- 
tion the single issue. The editor of the Union is 
greatly pleased with the resolution, and he holds 
that they furnish the right platform for the De- 

_moeracy. It is clearly the intention of the South- 
ern leaders to bury old questions, and bring the 
whole party upon this platform. Read what Mr, 
Toombs says in his letter to the Georgia Conven- 
tion which met on the 22d February : 

“The existing political organizations of the 
North, both Whig and Democratic, are wholly 
unequal to the present crisis. Their antecedents 
are continual stumbling-blocksin the path of safety 
and duty. If either were sound, I should not 
hesitate to advise you to promote its success. But 
both have degenerated into mere factions, adher- 
ing “oe by the common hope of public plun- 
der. Their success would benefit nobody but 

themselves, and would be infinitely mischievous 
to the public weal. The Whigs and Democrats 
of Massachusetts are struggling between Sumner 
and Winthrop. It isa contest in which the friends 
of the country have not the slightest interest. 
The success of the principles of either would 
be equally fatal to the safety and existence of the 
Republic. The Whigs and Democrats of New 
York and Ohio are throughly denationalized. In- 
deed, there is no non-slaveholding State in which 
the Free Soil Whigs do not control the Whig 
organization, and none in which the Democratic 
Free-Soilers do not control it, except in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiara, Illinois, and Iowa. 
Our safety, and the y of the cou there- 
fore, lies in refusing all codperation with either 
the Whig or Democratic parties of the North, and 


a thorough Union with the sound men of both of 


these parties in a united National party. If this 


is impracticable, we ought to stand sloof from 
both, and support none but a sound national can-. 
The alternative is- distinctly presented to the 






and exclusively pro-slavery, With no other plat- 
form than the Georgia resolutions, or you cannot 
have our sympathy and coéperation. 


A GENERAL SURVEY. 


Some of our correspondents, disheartened at the 
apparent ascendency of Conservatism and Slavery, 
speak with too much bitterness of their country, 
and too little hope of its destinies. Our patriot- 
ism is yet forbearing and hopeful. Even the 
Congress which has just terminated, miserably as 
it disappointed the expectations of the more san- 
guine friends of Freedom, did ‘some good things. 
The abolition of corporeal punishment in the 
navy, a reform largely due to the efforts of John 
P. Hale in the Senate and Watson G. Haynes 
out of the Senate, is a great triumph of Human- 
ity. The Public Sentiment which demanded it, 
and now rejoices over it, cannot be friendly to 
the use of the lash anywhere upon the backs-of 
men and women. 

Cheap Postage is another tribute to Popular 
Demands. Where is the country beside our own 
in which the correspondence of the People may 
be carried on over an area of near two millions 
of square miles at the rate of three cents a letter, 
and newspapers be conveyed to the door of every 
citizen, at the rate of little more than a cent a 
number for five hundred miles ? 

We observed with pleasure the effects produced 
by the Popular Sentiment in favor of the re- 
trenchment of military expenses. It was some- 
thing to rejoice over when near eight hundred 
thousand dollars were saved to the Treasury by 
laying upon the table the Fortification Bill. 

The time is approaching when the navy under 
its present unwieldy form, with its enormous out- 
lays for nothing, will be dispensed with. 

Another great popular measure commanded 
the support of a strong party in the late Con- 
gress—the freedom of the Public Lands to actual 
settlers, who are landless. Johnson of Ten- 
nessee and Julian in the House, and Mr. Seward 
in the Senate, distinguished themselves by its ad- 
vocacy, and there can be no doubt that it will 
constitute one of the most prominent topics of dis- 
cussion in the next Congress, if it should not in- 
deed carry a majority in its favor. 

We were gratified, too, at the interest mani- 

fested for the noble Kossuth and his compatriots 
in captivity. It isa subject of national congrat- 
ulation, that, during the last moments of the ses- 
sion, when all the heavy Appropriation Bills be- 
side other important measures remained to be act- 
ed upon, the American Congress paused amidst 
the press of business to bestow a pitying thought 
upon the condition of those sufferers in the cause 
of Human Rights, and passed a resolution author- 
izing the President to convey them to this coun- 
try in a national vessel, if their release could be 
effected. A correspondent is so disgusted with 
its zeal in legislating for the recapture of colored 
refugees from Southern slavery, that he can see 
nothing to commend in its conduct towards the 
Hungarian refugees from Austrian Despotism. 
Let us give credit where it is due. In remem- 
bering Kossuth, Congress has done its duty, and 
obeyed a generous impulse which would have had 
its way in other cases of oppression, had it not 
been for the conteracting influence of some sinis- 
ter interest. 
The friends of Peace have also gained some- 
thing in a quarter from which liberal opinions 
have generally met with repulse—we mean, the 
United States Senaie. On the 5th February, 
Mr. Foote, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, reported the following preamble and resolu- 
tion, in response to a memorial from the Ameri- 
can Peace Society : 


“ Whereas appeals to the sword for the deter- 
mination of national controversies are always pro- 
ductive of immense evils ; and whereas the spirit 
and enterprises of the age, but more especially 
the genius of our own Government, the habits of 
our people, and the highest permanent prosperity 
of our Republic, as well as the claims of human- 
ity, the dictates of enlightened reason, and the 
precepts of our holy religion, all require the 
adoption of every feasible re istent with 
the national honor, and the security of our rights, 
to prevent, as far as possible, the recurrence of 
war hereafter : Therefore, 

““RZsolved, That, in the judgment Of this body, 
it would be proper and desirable for the Govern- 
ment of these United States, whenever practica- 
ble, to secure, in its treaties with other nations, a 
provision for referring to the decision of umpires 
all future misunderstandings that cannot be satis- 
factorily adjusted by amicable negotiation in the 
first instance, before a resort to hostilities shall 
be had.” 


Mr. Foote stated that the committee was cordial 
and unanimous in favor of the measure. When 
it is considered how recently the popular mind 
was inflamed by the passion for war and con- 
quest, and what a conspicuous part was played by 
the Senate in the prosecution of the war with 
Mexico, the protest thus uttered in that body 
against war, and the endorsement of a favorite 
measure of the Peace Society, must excite no less 
surprise than pleasure. 

We have not one word to say in apology for 
the action of Congress on the question of Slavery, 
It was truckling and unprincipled, and, were it 
not for counteracting causes beyond its control, 
it would have proved fatal to the great interests 
of Freedom. But, what substantial gain has sla- 
very made? Are the People of the North any 
more tolerant towards it than formerly, or the 
People of the South any more devoted to it ? 
Who dreams of introducing it into the Free 
States? Who does not anticipate its ultimate 
extinction in the slave States? Where the two 
sections are in juxtaposition, it is not Freedom 
but Slavery that suffers froni the contact. Sla- 
very makes no inroads into Pennsylavania from 
Maryland, but is constantly losing ground in 
Maryland under the pressure of Free Labor in- 
fluences. This is true of all the border slave- 
holding States. 


New Mexico and Utah, and even California, is 
yet debatable ground, but the friends of Freedom 
have the advantage in these countries, so that if 
Slavery should obtain the ascendency in them, it 
will be their own fault. Ordinary vigilance and 
effort will prevent the abrogation of the anti- 
slavery clause in the California Constitution, and 
ke effectual the laws of Mexico in the Territo- 
riesyprohibiting slavery. Certainly, if we do 
nothing,if we remain indifferent while the cor. 
rupt leadetsof the old parties in their scramble 
for the Presidegcy basely pledge themselves to 
the maintenance of the Slave Power, the Free 
Soil acquired from ico may be lost to Sla- 
very, but this can never be, if we organize the 
friends of Freedom, give an ‘mgposing embodi- 
ment to their principles, and vist. retribution 
upon the political traitors to Liberty, i , as 











free votes given at the~last Presidential canvass 
turned the séale, we think, in favor of Freedom 
in the Tearitories; three or five hundred thou- 
sand free votes in 1852, will put them out of dan- 
ger. The moral influence ofsuch a demonstration 
would be death to the Slave Power. 


Though there is much in the signs of the times 
to excite our concern, there is nothing to occasion 
despair. So far, no member of Congress who has 
signalized himself as a champion of Freedom, has 
been defeated by Hunkerism, on again present- 
ing himself for reélection. Wentworth, Wilmot, 
and Bingham, would all have been reélected had 
they been candidates, but they voluntarily with- 
drew in favor of men, pledged to maintain the 
principles they had labored so steadfastly to es- 
tablish. King, Giddings, Durkee, Doty, and 
Tuck, have all been endorsed by their constitu- 
ents, and returned to Congress. Root would have 
been, but for a division among the anti-slavery 
men of his district ; his successor, however, Mr. 
Townsend, will be no less true to the interests of 
Freedom and Free Soil. All the free States that 
have elected members for the next Congress, ex- 
cept Pennsylvania, have sent delegations quite as 
sound on the Slavery Question, as their delega- 
tions in the late Congress—a few of them, more 
“reliable” New York and New Hampshire, we 
think, have gained in this respect. Mr. Perkins, 





Morrison, is an old Liberty man ; and it is some- 
thing for the friends of Liberty in that State to 





we did in 1848, The three hundred thou J 


elected from New Hampshire, in the place of Mr. 





have defeated the election by the People of the 
Hunker candidate for the office of Governor. 

Nor can we see anything discouraging in the 
failure to elect United States Senators in New 
York and Massachusetts. Oa the contrary, 
it is an indication fall of hope, that Hunkerism, 
with the patronage of the Administration at its 
command, controlling the old party machinery, 
stimulated and strengthened by nearly all the 
recognised party leaders, finds itself utterly un- 
able to send from these important States to the 
Senate, men favorable to Slavery, Compromise, 
and Conservatism. We may safely predict that 
no Senators will be chosen from either of them, 
who will not be true to the Anti-Slavery Sen- 
timent. Hunkerism, in preventing an election and 
keeping the question open, is contributing its 
share to maintain an agitation that must react 
against it with tremendous power. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 


The charge made by Mr. Allen against Mr. 
Webster was, that an arrangement was made, pro- 
ceeding from the suggestion of Mr. Webster him- 
self, by which the gum of $45,000 was raised in 
New York and Boston, as an inducement to him 
to accept the appointment of Secretary of State. 

That he received the money, and accepted the 
office, is not denied. On the contrary, the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and the Boston Courier impliedly 
admit the fact that the money was paid to him, 
to compensate him for the sacrifice he made in 
giving up a lucrative practice, and to enable him 
to keep the Department “in decent trim.” But, 
it is denied that he made this a condition to his 
acceptance of the office, or that he wrote to his 
friends requiring that it should be raised. Mr. 
Allen did not charge this upon him, but he did 
charge that the arrangement by which the money 
was raised proceeded from “the suggestion of 
the Secretary himself.” 

Our readers can judge how far this imputation is 
disproved by the following correspondence, relied 
upon by the newspapers in Mr. Webster’s in- 
terest to vindicate him against the assault made 
upon him. We italiciza the remarkable sen- 
tences : 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
MR. WEBSTER, 

We are gratified in being able to lay before 
our readers the following correspondence, al- 
though we do not conceive that any evidence, in 
addition to what has been already laid before the 
public, was necessary for the complete refutation 
of the charges against Mr. Webster, which were 
based on a pretended correspondence between 
him and Mr. Haven. 

The letters now published confirm, in the full- 


est manner, the proof already given that those 
charges were without foundation : 


Bosten, March 11,1851. 


Mr. Hate—Sir: Notwithstanding the charges 
against Mr. Webster of having made pecuniary 
conditions previous to his accepting the office of 
Secretary of State have fallen to the ground, yet, 
as some desire has been expressed by many per- 
sons to know what he wrote to me on the subject 
of Cabinet appointments, I hand you for publica- 
tion the following letter, which is the only one I 
ever received from him in relation to the State 
Department, prior to his announcement to me 
that he had accepted that office. 

Subsequently to the receipt of this letter, the 
simple fact was communicated to me that the 
office had been tendered to him, and nothing more. 

I am, very respectfally, yours, 
Frankuiw Haven. 








Wasuineton, Frtpay Mornina, 
July 12, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: You will hear various rumors 
respecting appointments to the Cabinet, but none 
of them will deserve credit, any further than they 
rest on general probability. Nothing is decided, 
as yet. The present Cabinet have all tendered 
their resignations, but they will not be answered 
till after the funeral. 

The three important Departments are State, 
Treasury, Interior. 1 have no doubt some man, 
known to be thoroughly sound on revenue mat- 
ters, will be appointed to the Treasury. As to 
the State Department, [ have no idea who will 
have it, although, if the power were with me, I 
think I could find a man, without going out of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has talent enough, and knowledge 
enough, but whether he is at this moment so fresh 
in the minds of the people, that his appointment woukl 
strike the gusbliomindfavorabty, muy ve a Touht. 

Nobody can well be Secretary of State who has 
not fortune, unless he be a bachelor. The Secretary 
of State is the head of the Administration, and he 
must have a house, sometimes, to receive guests in. 
He is, of course, necessarily in daily communication 
with the diplomatic corps, which, I believe, is twice as 
numerous now as it was twenty yeurs ago. 

My dear sir, you see the spirit of good will 
which is manifesting itself here. This is the gold- 
én opportunity, be assured. 

The opposition gentlemen are determined—all 
the conservative part of them at least—to give the 
Administration fair play. Mr. Fillmore is well- 
intentioned and discreet. He will meet with an- 
noyances from the rather overbearing spirit of a 
certain quarter, but [ hépe he will stand stiff. If 
he is successful in forming his Administration, I 
verily believe a prospect is before us for a better 
state of things than we have enjoyed for twenty years. 

Yours, truly, Danie, WeEssTER. 

Mr. Haven. 

As we-understand it, this letter is strongly 
suggestive. The moneyed friends of Mr. Web- 
ster in Boston must have known precisely what it 
meant. Soon after, the office was tendered to 
him—but, he was neither a bachelor, nor a man 
of fortune—and yet, if Secretary of State, a pros- 
pect would at once open “for a better state of 
things than had existed for twenty years.”” How 


important that “ the golden opportunity ” should 


not be lost! Could Mr. Haven ard his wealthy 
friends, after reading that letter, and then hear- 


ing by telegraph of his appointment, doubt what 
was necessary to be done, even had no friends of 


Mr. Webster in Washington quickened their 
zeal ? 

Certainly, we do not believe that he entered 
into any formal arrangement, by which he de- 
manded so much money as a condition to his go- 
ing into the Cabinet—but in the foregoing letter, 
he suggested, first who was the proper man for 
the office of Secretary of State ; and secondly, the 
pecuniary difficulty in the way of the acceptance 
by that man of the appointment. 

The appointment was accepted, the money, it 
is not denied, was raised. Of the connection of 
these two facts with the letter, People must judge 
for themselves. Of the impropriety of any func- 
tionary of the Government accepting money from 
private persons, to enable him to discharge his 
official duties with decency, or as a reward -for 
his services, while he is yet holding. office, no- 
body, not blinded by the grossest idolatry, can 
doubt. 

If the salary of the Secretary of State be too 
small, it is the duty of the President to bring the 
subjéct to the notice of Congress, and recommend 
that it be increased. The People’s representa- 
tives, with all the facts before them, will then do 
in their judgment, the interests of the De- 
partmént.and the dignity of the Government de- 
mand. Unti be done, it is fair to presume 
that, in he ice of the President and of 
Congress, the salary nowallowed by law is suffi- 
cient, and what they deem suffitient, with all the 
facts of the case before them, shoult*gatisfy the 
friends of Mr. Webster. At all evente"jvate 


to salary a functionary of the Government, al- 
ready provided for by law, besides subjecting his 
reputation to suspicion, and placing him under 
obligations inconsistent with that independence 
which the law fixing salaries for all officers of 
the Government was intended to secure. 

Once more we must protest against the notion 
of certain journals, that it is necessary to the dig- 
nity of our Government, and the proper discharge 
of its executive duties, to enable the President 
and his Cabinet to vie with the splendor of Eu- 
ropean Courts. We are republicans. The Peo- 
ple here are Sovereign ; and if the world would 
see their grandeur, let it look to their achieve- 
ments. ‘They bestow upon their servants or 
agents what is necessary to carry on the Govern- 
ment frugally, decently, and efficiently, and the 
rest of their means they reserve for their own 
use. They can dispose of their wealth to better 
advantage in educating their children, surround- 
ing themselves with comforts, building railrozds 
and canals, and in the great work of production 





individuals act impertinently when they attempt, Ree 
the 


generally, than they could do were they to waste. 


itin enabling their servants to maintain sumptuous 
equipages and to give splendid entertainments in 
Washington. Aga People, we are of simple and 
frugal habits, and those whom we have appointed 
to carry on the Government should fairly repre- 
sent us in this respect. It will do no harm to the 
servants of Foreign Potentates to see with what 
economy, plain dignity, and yet unfailing ener- 
gy, twenty-two millions of People can govern 
themselves. 


—s— 


DAILY NATIONAL ERA. 


“Ts there anything doing to secure the estab- 
lishment of a Duily National Era? While'Sla- 
very has four dailies at the seat of the National 
Government devoted to its interests, it is a burn- 
ing shame tothe friends of Liberty that they have 
not energy enough to secure a single one. 

“ Again I ask if anything is doing to change 
this state of things? I will give twenty-five dol- 
lars to establish a Daily National Era” 

Our friends throughout the country frequently 
make this inquiry. We suppose nothing will 
be done for the establishment of such a daily 
here as they want, unless we take the initiative. 

We have looked forward to next winter, as 
the best time for commencing such an enterprise. 
A new Congress will then begin its sittings. It 
~| will be the commencement of the long session. It 
will be on the eve of the Presidential canvass for 
1852, 

But we are unwilling to undertake a daily pa- 
per, unless as a fair business transaction, on the 
strength of our own means. A paper established on 
a fund contributed by a company, or any number 
of individuals, cannot be entirely free. We 
could not edit such a paper, because we should 
feel ourselves under some obligation that might 
at times come in conflict with our independence. 

It has been our intention, whenever our own 
means might authorize the undertaking, and we 
could have satisfactory assurance that enough 
subscrbers and advertisers could be got to defray 
the expenses of its support, to commence the 
issue o] a Daily National Era. So far, that time 
has n@ come; but it will come, if our friends 
continte to increase the list of the Weekly Era 
as they have done. Whether we shall be able to 
execute our purpose next winter, will depend 
upon the extent of our means, and the indica- 
tions that may reach us in relation to the proba- 
bi® nimber of subscribers, and the probable 
amount of advertising patronage. A Daily Na- 
tional Bra must be as independent of cliques, par- 
ties, and Government patronage, as the Weekly 
Era is ow, or it will not de at all. 

Weare not the less thankful to our friend for 
his gemrous proffer, because we know that it 
was made from the best of motives. 


—— 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The following are the appointments of gene- 
ral intirest, confirmed by the Senate at the late 
extra s#ssion : 

R. C Schenck, of Ohio, Minister to Brazil; J. 
B. Kerr, of Maryland, Chargé d’Affaires to Ni- 
caraguk; J. S. Pendleton, of Virgina, Chargé 
d’A ffaites to the Argentine Republic ; G. P. King, 
of Georgia, Chargé d’Affaires to New Granada; 
F.H (Clark, of Louisiana, Secretary of Legation 
in Brail; T. A. R. Nelson, of Tennessee, Com- 
missiorer to China; Allen T. Owen, of Georgia, 
Consulat Havana; S.G. Goodrich, of New York, 
Consw at Paris, in place of R. Walsh ; J. Howard 
Payna Consul at Tunis; W.S. Allen, of Mis- 
souri, Secretary of New Mexico; E. P. West, of 
New Nexico, United States Attorney for New 
Mexico; J. Jones, of New Mexico, Marshal for 
the sane; J. S. Watts, of Indiana, and Horace 
Viamer, of Michigan, Associate Justices for 
New Mixico; S.G. Brandenburgh, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chief Justice of Utah, in place of J. Buf- 
fington, declined; T. Butler King, of Georgia, 
Collector at San Francisco. 

Severél consulships of little importance were 
given to Northern men. The South certainly 
has no reason to complain of the President. It 
is worthy of remark, that the consulship at Ha- 
vana, a position of great profit and importance, is 
nearly always in the hands of slavcholders, ul- 
though our commerce with that port chiefly con- 
cerns the staples of free labor in this cougtry. 


PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. 


The friends of General Scott make no secret 
of their intention to run him for the Presidency. 
He is evidently the most available Whig candi- 
date. Mr. Clay is too old, if there were no 
other objection to him. Mr. Webster is out of 
the question: he could not command the vote of 
his own State. No man is stronger in the esti- 
mation of his particular friends ; no man is weaker 
among the People. Mr. Fillmore would consent 
to a nomination, but it will not be tendered to 
him. He is respectable, but has no political 
strength. 

General Scott is a hero, and an honorable man. 
He has not yet joined the Cass-Webster-Dickin- 
son-Clay Union party, or been committed in any 
way for orgainst the measures of the late Con- 
gress on the Slavery Question. He has written 
no letters, made no speeches, which can be quoted 
against him; and his military glory will prove 
better political capital than any civic reputation. 
The Whig members of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, impressed, doubtless, with these considera- 
tions, lately held a caucus, and issued the follow- 
ing card: 

«TO THE FRIENDS OF GEN, SCOTT. 
“The undersigned, Whig members of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, respectfully suggest 
to the friends of General Scott, throughout the 
State, to meet and consult together upon the ex- 
pediency and propriety of presenting his name 
for the next Presidency.” 

Appended are the names of forty members of 
the Legislature. 

The Old Line Democrats are worse off than 
the Whigs. Buchanan is dead, out of his own 
State, and in it cannot make head against General 
Scott. Cass can never command the support of 
the South generally ; the River and Harbor in- 
terests are hostile to him; and he could stand no 
chance in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
against Scott. Woodbury is too cold-blooded to 
receive the cordial support of the People. Hous- 
tongis the only man who could command anything 
like a respectable vote, and he is working hard 
for a nomination. He is too poor, we believe, to 
own slaves—he has the credit of having won the 
battle of San Jacinto—he figured largely in the 
business of Texan annexation—he has always 
been a successful politician—he is not identified 
with the Extremists of the South—he has volun- 
teered an assault upon South Carolina, the head 
and front of pro-slavery ultraism—and he isa 
tremendous Union man. As to Free Soil Radical 
Democracy, it can no more support him without 
violating its principles, than it could support 
General Cass. Where shall it find a candidate ? 
Colonel Benton has been named ; but if all we 
hear be true, he will accept no nominatjon for the 
Presidency. It is probable that his ambition is to 
regain his place in the Senate, and there remain 


e have heard suggested in some quarters, 
me of Dodge of Wisconsin, as candidate 
for the Presidency, and that of Haywood of North 
Carolina, as candidate for ‘the Vice Presidency, 
both Radical Democrats, both steadfast in their 
opposition to the extension of Slavery, both judi- 
cious friends of River and Harbor Improve- 
ments—one, a citizen of the great Northwest, the 
other, a citizen of a Southern State which has 
never been known to waver in its attachment to 
the Union, or give countenance to the doctrine of 
Nullifiation. 

It is impossible to predict, with any show of 
prooability, what shape parties may take, what 
political combinations may take place, what can- 
didates be brought forward, before the next Presi- 
dential election. . 

The old Whig leaders generally are endeavor- 
ing to unite their party, and prepare it for the 


1852. The old Democratic leaders generally are 
pursuing a similar policy with their party. Both 
are anxious to put down the radicals of their re- 





customary National Convention in the spring of 








spective parties, and the Free-Soilers generally» 
as @ necessary preliminary. 

There are not wanting other prominent Whigs 
and Democrats, among them, if we are not mis- 
taken, Colonel Benton and the editor of the New 
York Tribune, who discountenance the policy of 
holding National Conventions, and urge the ex- 
pediency of every State nominating such a can- 
didate as it pleases. 

The friends of Freedom in their several States 
will of course ponder all these things, and consult 
together as to the course they ought to pursue. 
It is time to take up the subject, with a view of 
arriving at some practical conclusion, in which, at 
least, the great majority may harmonize. 

Hinrs.—A correspondent wishes us to say that 
twenty years’ experience has convinced him of 
the great importance, in transplanting trees, of 
setting them with the same side to the South, 
they presented before removal. 

He also desires us to inform the world of man- 
kind that a capital remedy for wounds from a 
nail, or the bite of a dog or hog, is wool burned 
on red hot iron, and held, smoking, as near the 
wound as possible, so as to sweat it thoroughly. 

Somebody else wishes us to say that a little 
indigo, moistened and put on the sting of a wasp, 
hornet, or bee, relieves the’ pain instanter. This 
we are inclined to believe, because we have seen 
it tried. 


>-- 


THE MILITARY POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


Reports in the Senate ou the Message of the Presi- 
dent concerning the Boston Rescue. 

It will be recollected that the President, in his 
message respecting the Boston rescue, suggested 
the propriety of passing an act authorizing him 
to call out the militia, for the suppression of in- 
surrection, without previous proclamation. By a 
law passed in 1795, the President is required, be- 
fore using military force, to issue a proclamation, 
for the purpose doubtless of preventing unneces 
sary bloodshed. To strike without warning, was 
deemed repugnant to humanity, entirely out of 
character for a Government regardful of the 
lives of its citizens. This humane policy has had 
the sanction of more than half a century of ex- 
perience, and no inconvenienee has resulted from 
it. It remained for Mr. Fillmore and his Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Webster, to suggest that it 
imposed too much restraint upon the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, and that if would be better to give the 
President the power to order out the militia to 
shoot down, without notice or warning, their fel- 
low-citizens. They claimed in the message that, 
as commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, he had absolute control over 
the land and naval forces, could use them in the 
suppression of insurrection, without previous no- 
tice, and that his constitutional authority in this 
respect was not limited or restrained by the act 
of 1807, which authorized the President “ to use 
these forces for the same purposes for which he 
might call forth the militia, and subject to the 
same proclamation.”’ Not satisfied with this, 
they wished Congress to put the militia on the 
same footing—thereby placing at the absolute 
disposal of the President the whole military force 
of the country, to be used silently, stealthily, 
fatally, without admonition to the citizens of the 
impending death. 

The claim was extravagant, and the Com- 
mittee to which the message was referred, ought 
to have promptly denied it. The recommend- 
ation was an outrage, and ought to have been 
rebuked. The majority of the Committee, how- 
ever, contented themselves with expressing “the 
opinion that further legislation is not essential to 
enable the President to discharge * * * * 
with fidelity his high constitutional duty to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed.” Mr. But- 
ler of South Carolina, a member of the Commit- 
tee, while agreeing in this conclusion, deemed 
it his duty to protest against the claim of the 
President, to use the army and navy for the sup- 
pression of insurrection, without proclamation. 
He made a report, in which, after quoting the 
portion of the message wherein this claim is set 
up, he says: 

“The import of which is, that the President 
may use the army and navy as he may think 
proper, under the plenitude of his constitutional 
authority ; and that he is not constrained by the 
act of 1807, nor can he be restrained by any act of 
Congress. Being ¢x officio commander, he can use 
the army in sup, ressing insurrections in a man- 
ner different from that in which he is required 
to use the militia. 

“For the specific and sometimes delicate pur- 
poses indicated, I think Congress has the direc- 
tion of the President. When actually in com- 
mand, for repelling invasion or for any other 
purpose, he must exercise his own judgment, un- 
der his constitutiodal discretion. In one sen- 
teace I deny that the President hasa right to 
employ the army and navy for suppressing insur- 
rections, &c., without observing the same pre-re- 
quisites prescribed for him in calling out the 
militia for the same purpose. 

“ Elis suggestion in his message is, that he shall 
have a right to employ the militia, as he contends 
he has a right under the Contitution to employ 
the regular military force; that is, without no- 
tice of a proclamation. I do not think he has the 
right to call out the military force of the Govern- 
ment without observing the pre-requisites of the 
act of 1795; and Iam unwilling to give him such 
power in calling out the militia. I would regard 
it as a fearfully momentous occasion to see the 
army called out to shoot down insurgents with- 
out notice or proclamation.” 

So should we, though the first victims of such 
usurpation of power were South Carolina nulli- 
fiers. We could wish that the Northern mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary had had 
sense and courage enough to unite with the South 
Carolina Senator in this protest against Execu- 
tive assumption. 





| 


EMANCIPATION PARTY ORGANIZING IN KEN- 
TUCKY. 


Cassius M. Clay has taken the stump as a can- 
didate for the office of Governor of Kentucky. 
The newspapers say that a political State Conven- 
tion of the Emancipationists is to be held some 
time this month. The Whigs apprehend the 
most injurious consequences to their party from 
the movement. 


SALE OF THE UNION OFFICE, 


Mr. Ritchie, in his paper of Saturday morning 
last, announced the sale of his concern to A. J. 
Donelson of Tennessee, who will take possession 
of it on the 15th of April ensuing. 

Mr. Donelson was a favorite with Jackson and 
Polk, and figured largely in the annexation of 
Texas. His efforts will be directed towards a 
reorganizition of the Democratic party on the 
Baltimore platform. 

Mr. Ritchie intimates that the failure of the 
bill for his relief, left him no alternative but to 
retire from his post. 

The editor of the Union for the last forty 
years has occupied a prominent position in the 
political world. He is a man of unquestionable 
ability, and great intensity of temperament; a 
thoroughgoing partisan, under the control of 
strong sectional prejudices. While editor of the 
Richmond Enquire’, he exerted more influence over 
his party than he has done since. His removal 
to Washington was an unfortunate event for the 
harmony of the party, and, as it turns out, for 
his own interests. He had ability enough to 
conduct a national organ ; was familiar with the 
political history of the country; wielded a pow- 
erful and ready pen ; was expert in all the meth- 
ods of party warfare: but his sectionalism and 
intolerance utterly disqualified him for that post 
pending the agitation of the Slavery Question, 
and it will be long before the party-feud his in- 
fluence aggravated will be healed. 

But, we are willing to concede to him general 
honesty of purpose; we hope that he may find 
more enjoyment in private life than he has ever 
done in public; and we regret that, in his old 
age, he iWobliged to retire, under pecuniary dif- 
ficulty.  'f, careful examination, it shall be 
ascertained by the next Congress that he has lost 
by his printing contract with this, much as we 
disapprove of the apparent motives from which 
that contract was entered into, we trust that the 





lose may be made good, and that he may be al- 
lowed afair profit on the work. The Govern- 
ment should deal with its employ ées, as an honest 
man deals with his neighbor. Whatever his legal 
rights, he recognises the binding obligation of “the 
higher law,” todo unto others as he would that 
others should do to him. 


——— 


RIVERS AND NARBORS OF THE WEST. 


We find in the [Michigan] Allegan Record of 
the 21st ultimo the following letter from General 
Lewis Cass to a citizen of that county, on the sub- 
ject of the River and Harbor bill : 


“ Wasuineton, January 25, 1851. 


“ My Dear Sir: I have just received your let- 
ter, and hasten to reply to it. I think the Ap- 
propriation bill for the improvement of Rivers 
and Harbors will pass; and, if it does, the appro- 
priation for our friends, the Hollanders, will cer- 
tainly succeed; there is no doubt of that. Of 
course it will receive my vote and support hearti- 
ly, my ‘ Chicago letter’ to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I know of no improvement more,just and 
necessary, and you may depend upon it that it 
will receive the entire support of our delegation. 

“TI am, dear sir, truly yours, Lewis Cass. 

“ John R., Kellogg, Esy.” 

It is but just to say that the bill which General 
Cass opposed in the Senate was not te bill refer- 
red to in this letter. Still, it would have been 
more in accordance with this hearty pledge of 
devotion to River and Harbor Improvements, had 
he and his friends aimed to amend rather than 
defeat the Senate bill. Why did they not join 
Mr. Chase in the support of his amendment, sub- 
stituting the original Louse bill, the one to which 
General Cass promised his vote, for the bill be- 
fore the Senate? and shrunk from doing anything 
that might prevent a reunion of the Hunker De- 
mocracy on the Baltimore platform: they were 
afraid of the South—that was the reason. 


—_ > 


NEW NAMPSHIRE, 


Hunker Democracy has met with a signal de- 
feat in New Hampshire. Tuck has been re- 
elected, and Perkins, formerly a Liberty man, is 
chosen in the place of Morrison, Hunker. The 
Congressional delegation is of course divided. 
The Hunker candidate for Governor, Dinsmore, 
fails of being elected by the People, Mr. Atwood, 
the Free Soil candidate, receiving about 10,000 
votes, and the political complexion of the Legisla- 
ture is yet in doubt. 

“The Boston Atlas has further returns from the 
late election in New Hampshire, (being from 170 
towns,) which show a nett loss of more than eight 
thousand votes for Governor Dinsmore, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, and indicate that he will 
fall three or four thousand behind the united 
vote of his two competitors. The loss of the 
Democrats in the Legislature is even more de- 
cisive. In towns which last year gavethe Whigs 
only 80 members, they now have 119. In the 
same towns the Democrats had 153 members. 
Now they have chosen only 86. The same towns 
send only twenty members, formerly members of 
the Democratic party, who heve rebelled against 
their party on account of the proscription of Mr. 
Atwood. This makes the nett loss, as ascertained, 
132; or twenty more than the Democratic major- 
ity in the House last year. The Atlas thinks 
that the friends of Mr. Atwood will hold the bal- 
ance of power.” 


A few more elections of this kind, and Democ- 
racy will find out how deeply indebted it is to 
Hunkerism. 


—_— 


MR. BENTON, TRIUMPHANT. 


ing to a corrupt coalition, has nevertheless won a 
glorious triumph over his adversaries. The bat- 
tle he fought was for Union, against Nullification, 
Secession, and Sectional Conventions. That he 
won it, no one can doubt after reading the follow- 
ing resolutions lately passed by the Legislature of 
Missouri : 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this House 
the practice of convening such bodies as the late 
Nashville Convention is dangerous in its tenden- 
cies, calculated to foster sectional jealousies, and 
to weaken the bond of the Union. The people of 
Missouri will codperate with no organized body, 
be it North or South, the apparent object of 
which may be to foment national discord, to alien- 
ate one portion of the Confederacy from another, 
or to diminish the veneration of the people for the 
union of the States. 

“ Resolved, That the House emphatically denies 
the doctrines of secession, as maintained by South- 
ern statesmen, and dissents from the resolution of 
the Nashville Convention, as enclosed to his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, by the Hon. C. J. McDon- 
ald, of Georgia ; and the Governor is respectfully 
requested to return the resolutions to Mr. Mc- 
Donald, with a copy of these resolutions.” 

These resolutions indirectly censure the course 
of Mr. Atchison, who has been giving countenance 
to the ultras of the South. 


WHO ARE BLAMEABLE ? 


The Richmond (Va.) Whig speaks rather com- 
placently of the failure of the River and Harbor 
and French Spoliation bills. They were meas- 
ures, it says, in which the North was most deeply 
interested, and it trusts that section will learn 
wisdom by what it has suffered at the hands of 
Free Soil agitators: for, it was owing to their 
agitation that nine months of the first session 
were consumed in profitless dcbate, and so great 
amass of business in consequence thrown into 
the second or short session, that it was impossible 
to dispose of all of it. 

Making due allowance for bitter sectional pre- 
judice, it is hard to believe that the Wiig is strict- 
ly honest in this representation. The agitation 
was not brought on by Free-Soilers, but by Slave- 
holders. Who made war upon Mexico? Who 
conquered and annexed Mexican Territory? For 
what purpose was the conquest made? Who 
protracted the discussion on the Territorial 
Question for nine months? Not Free-Soilers. 
Toa man they were anxious for a short debate 
and a prompt settlement. They urged decisive 
action in the beginning of the session. They re- 
sorted to every honorable means to secure it. 
They did not know whether their views would 
prevail or not, but they wanted to vote, and so 
end the controversy. They wasted no time in 
hatching compromises and omnibuses. They 
never were guilty of talking against time. They 
never disgraced themselves or the National Le- 
gislature by practicing factious devices to pre- 
vent Congress from coming to a vote. For the 
agitation, the waste of time, the faction, the delay, 
derangement, and defeat of public business, the 
slaveholders and their Northern allies were alone 
responsible. 





Exection or Senator From Onto.—The Le- 
gislature of Ohio resumed balloting for United 
States Senator on the 13th. It was continued till 
the 15th, when Benjamin F. Wade, Whig, was 
elected. Griswold was the caucus candidate of 
the Whigs. He was then withdrawn, and Ewing 
and Corwin successively nominated. Mr. Wade 
was once a pretty good anti-slavery man. What 
he is now, we know not. Times change, and men 
change with them. 

Joun M. Borrts, who played so conspicuous a 
part in the politics of 1832, and was thrown over- 
board by the Whigs of his district, has been re- 
nominated unanimously for Congress by the 
Whig Convention which assembled at Richmond 
last Friday. 


Tue Free-Sorers of Indiana are preparing to 
hold a State Convention at Indianopolis at an 
early day. It is time they should organize in that 
State, unless they are willing to be ridden over 
rough shod by the Hunkers. 





Tur Extra Session oF THE SenaTE terminated 
last Thursday. Nothing of importance was 
done, but the confirmation of numerous ap- 
pointments. 


> 





Massacuusetts Senator.—Another unsuccess- 
ful effort was made in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on the 12th to elect a United States Senator. 
Mr. Sumner fell short of an election by seven 
votes. The election was postponed one week. A 
debate took place on thesame day, in which Cush- 
ing and the rest of the Hunkers were properly 
treated, 





Mr. Benton, although a victim for the time be-° 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Grauam’s MaGazing. Philadelphia: G. R. Graham. 
April, 1851. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania Aye. 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

Lowell has an uncommonly long poem in this 
number, on “the unhappy lot of Mr. Knott. 
marked by his characteristic humor. . 

A poem to “ My Mother,” by George D. Pren- 
tice, is a beautiful tribute of filial affection. 

The contributors generally have done them. 
selves credit, as well as the Magazine. 





Sartain’s Macazine. Philadelphia, April, 1851. For 
sale by W. Alam, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
D. C. . 


This number is radiant with beautiful pictures, 
besides being enriched with articles from the 
pens of Mrs. Kirkland and Miss Bremer. Mrs. 
Kirkland’s essay on the art of growing old grace. 
fully we commend to all ladies and gentlemen of 
a certain age, who grow melancholy at the sight 
of crows’ feet and gray hair. ; 





CHRISTIAN ExaMINER. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

We have not time to notice in detail the able 
articles in this number of the Examiner, but we 
must call attention to an elabarate paper, of great 
power and research, by Mrs. M. L. Putnam, on 
the Hungarian Question. The North Amica 
Review has found more than a match in this gift- 
ed woman, whose pen could not be engaged in a 
nobler cause. 





Harrer’s New Montuty Macazine. March, 1851. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Thomson’s Spring is republished in this num- 
ber, with fifteen exquisite engravings. There is 
no falling off in the character of the selections. 





Epinpurca Review. January, 1851. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. For saleby W. Adam Pennsylvania Ave 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

There is a fine variety of literary, critical, and 
political articles. The following is the table of 
contents : 

English Socialism and Communistic Associa- 
tions; the Struggle in Italy ; Devon and Corn- 
wall; Sewell’s Odes and Epodes of Horace; Lord 
Campbell’s Chief Justices ; Lord Holland’s For- 
eign Reminiscences; Kings and Popes; the Men. 
ace of War in Germany; Lord Clarendon’s Ad 
ministration. 





Lonpon Lavon AND Lonvon Poor. By Henry Mayhew 
With daguerreotype engravings by Beard. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 

This work is published in semi-monthly num- 
bers of forty-eight pages. The illustrations seem 
to us exceedingly life-like and truthful — free 
from the exaggerations s0 common in repre- 
sentations of the kind. They are copied from 
daguerreotypes of the living subjects, and are of 
course much more valuable than if copied from 
drawings. 

We have read the first number with deep in- 
terest. The writer does not philosophise or sen- 
timentalize over the condition of the poor, but 
describes with a bold and free pen their homes 
and habits. Wherever it can be done, he intro- 
duces individuals of the different classes, and 
makes them in their own language describe their 
modes of living and thinking. It is a new and 
strange world to which he introduces us, and we 
have no doubt that this publication will be of 
great practical utility in exciting the public 
interest in behalf of these degraded outcasts of 
civilization. 





Tue Moortanp Cottace. By the Author of Mary Bar 
ton New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, DU. 
The author of Mary Barton must be a delight- 

full personage, to give birth to such a creation as 
little Maggie of the Moorland Cottage. We 
suppose the book was intended for young folk, 
but he must be a petrifaction, whether young or 
old, who does rot trace with intense interest the 
growth and the beautiful development of that 
charming little heroine. 

She is equal to the Jeannie Deans of Walter 

Scott. It is a volume of wonderful power and 

Sweetness. 





Nits Notes or a Hawapzi. New York: 

Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor. 
If we had not learned elsewhere that the an- 
thor of this fresh, picturesque, and spicy volume, 
was a young American, we should be tempted to 
think that Carlyle had paid a visit to the Pyra- 
mids, and was giving in his characteristic style 
the results of his wanderings. The author is 
clearly a disciple of that Eccentric, but he has 
such novelty of conception, and such fertility of 
imagination, that one soon forgets that his style 
is not exactly his own. It is a decidedly poeti- 
cal book of travels in a region rendered attractive 
by fable. 


Harper & 


Tue Democratic Stanparp, a weekly political 
paper published in Boston, announces an arrange- 
ment which secures its permanent establishment. 
and by which additional value is to he given to its 
columns. It is ably conducted, and devoted to 
the maintenance of true Democratic principles 
in their application specially to the Slavery Ques- 
tion. 


Tue Arsany Evening Arias —This sterling 
Democratic journal has entered on the eleventh 
year of its existence. It is one of the most effec- 
tive advocates of Radical Democracy. 





“Tue Free Missionary,” is the title of a re- 
ligious monthly, published at Cincinnati. Terms, 
five copies for two dollars. It is the organ of the 
Western Home and Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion, and is under the editorial coutrol of E. 
Goodman and C. B. Boynton, men of talent, tact, 
and high-toned principle. It is thoroughly Anti- 
Slavery in its teachings, advocating earnestly 
the divorce of all religious organizations from 
Slavery, and every other form of Moral Wrong. 
“Tue Amertcan ApvERTISER,” a penny week- 
ly, published at Cleveland, Ohio, by H. M. Addi- 
son, is an earnest supporter of every real reform. 
Its motto is, “ Without any particular hobby, 
but intended to aid the cause of Morality, Edu- 
cation, Temperance, Liberty, and Equal Rights— 
Independent in Politics, and equally opposed to 
timid Neutrality and base Servility to Paty 
Despotism.” 


a 


Grorce McDurrre of South Carolina, who ut- 
tered the memorable declaration, that Slavery is 
the corner-stone of our political institutions, died 
Friday morning last, at the residence of Richard 
Singleton, at Sumter. 


- — 


New Hamrsuire Erections —The Boston Atlas 
gives returns from 182 towns, which foot up thus 
on the vote for Governor : 

Dinsmoor, (Loco.,) 24,628; Sawyer, (Whig) 
17,454; Attwood, (Free Soil) 11,116. Majority 
against Dinsmoor, 3,942. Majority for him last 
year in the same towns, 4,364. Nett Locofoco 
loss, 8,306. The Atlas says: 

So far as we have returns, the House stands— 
Whigs, 123; Atwood Democrats, 20; Locofocos, 
98. There are also 24 vacancies which cannot 
now be filled. The towns yet to be heard from 
were represented last year hy 2 Whigs, 26 Locos. 
If they are the same this year, the next House 
will contain 125 Whigs, 124 Locofocos. The 20 
Atwood men will exactly hold the balance of 
power. : 

The Concord Patriot has 2 somewhat different 
acount. According to it, so far as received, the 
members elected are—W higs, 125; Atwood Demo- 
crats, 22; Locofocos, 111; vacancies, 26. The 
towns not heard from last year sent 1 Whig and 
12 Locofocos. If they send the same this year, 
the House will contain 126 Whigs, 123 Locofocos, 
and 22 Atwood men. 





New Hampsuire—The returns from New 
Hampshire (Boston, March 17) establish the fact 
that the Whigs and Democrats are about a tie 
in the House, and that the Atwood Democrats 
hold the balance of power, and can determine 
who shall be Governor. 


The Constitutional Convention of Ohio, having 
completed its business, adjourned on Tuesday. 
The final vote on the adoption of the new Con- 
stitution was, ¥ age 79, noes 14. It has yet to be 





submitted to the people. 
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“EUROPEAN WORLD.” 


«The buttermilk coming out of the stirabout »—The 
hidden purposes of the Dresden conference develop- 
ing themselves—W hat Nicholas meant in promis- 
ing to restore order on the Continent—The designs 
of absolutism on Switzerland—aiso on Piedmont— 
The line between constitutional and absolutist Eu- 
rope to be drawn—England and France protest 
against the gigantic scheme of absolutist aggran- 
dizement—The unfortunate effect of the internal 
condition of France on her power to resist the con- 
summation of the purpose of Nicholas—The philos- 
ophy of the sham liberalism of England's foreign 
policy, and its effect on present affairs—The decep- 
tive character of the confederation avowals of the 
absolutists Governments — The monkey employs 
the paws of more than one cat to get him the chest 

~ nuts— England will do nothing, literally nothing, 
towards the defeat of the conspiracy, and why. 

New York, March 16, 1851. 

T) the Editor of the National Era: 

As the Irish say, “the buttermilk is coming 
out of the stirabout.” The trans-Atlantic ad- 
vices, reaching us on Friday last by the Asia, 
develop somewhat more 2 extenso than was anti- 
cipated so early, the plans matured at the Dres- 
den conference. While public opinion was being 
aroused with the half concealed movements rela- 
tive to the arrangement of the future confederacy 
of Germany, deeper, more extensive, and vastly 
more important, plots were being concocted there 
in profound secrecy. These latter are becoming 
known only by the preparations for the efforts 
which are being essayed to carry them out. In 
few words, it has been determined to prosecute 
the reaction wiih all the means and men of the 
conspiring dynasties, without awaiting the flimsy 
excuse of popular attempts at revolution. 

The world is beginning to understand at what 
Nicholas aimed when he put forth his remarka- 
ble proclamation, announcing his purpose of 
taking part in the war of Austria against Hun- 
gary. He then declared that his mission was “to 
restore order in Europe.” It seems that these 
were only other words to express his intention 
of making war on human liberty over the Conti- 
nent. He aims to strangle it wherever it is to be 
found upon his beat. His plans were laid with 
consummate tact, though, if there is truth in the 
maxim that there is “ many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip,” he is to be foiled ere proceeding 
much farther. Austria willingly obeys his be- 
hests, while Prussia, owing to the false position 
in which she is placed by the ambition, weakness, 
and treachery of her King, is obliged, without 
venturing a blow, to relinquish the contest in be- 
half of constitutional liberty, which she promised 
to undertake some months ago. Her King abso- 
lutely consenting, Austria has played the execu- 
tioner of Nicholas in Prussia, standing armed on 
her frontier ready to shoot dcwn all who dare 
even to grumble at the baseness which Frederick 
William has manifested in taking his orders 
from St. Petersburg. Not content with reducing 
both Austria and Prussia to the condition of mere 
appendages to his empire, Nicholas is already 
taking measures to punish the smaller States, 
which, not content merely to plot with liberty 
after the fashion of Prussia, show signs of having 
actually fallen in love with it. ' 

Thus, Piedmont and Switzerland prove to be 
contumacioasly smitten with the disease of liberal- 
ism. So it is proposed by Austria and Prussia to 
“abrogate” all the recent changes in the Consti- 
tution of the Helvetic Confederation, and to re- 
establish Prussia in the possession of Neufchatel. 
Russia wills that Mazzini and his co-laborers 
shall be weeded out of Switzerland, and not dar- 
ing to force England and France to stand by the 
Cantons, by openly essaying to do this with her 
own troops, she is about to make the two Powers 
above-named do it for her. The repossession of 
the principality of Neuchaftel, she reasons, will 
satisfy the liberal of Prussia for this prostitution 
of their arms in the cause of absolutism, as the 
glory of a campaign anywhere was relied on to 
reconcile the French to the late infamous inter- 
ference of their Government in the affairs of 
Rome. As this “ enterprise” has been arranged, 
a federal army of occupation, to which Prussia 
and Austria furnish contingents of 35,000 men 
each, Bavaria and Wirtemberg one of 20,000, 
and the rest of the German States 10,000 in all, 
is being assembled at this moment to take posses- 
sion of Switzerland. Austria is also concentrating 
troops on the Ticino, and establishing magazines 
and military hospitals at Pavia, while the official 
journal at Vienna is denouncing the act of the 
Sardinian Government in permitting “revolu- 
tionary proceedings” within the limits of its au- 
thority, as amounting toa casus belli. It is also 
clear, from the military orders which Prussia and 
Austria have both issued, that they contemplate 
a line (military) extending from Rastadt to Dus- 
seldorf, of which Frankfort and Mayence are to 
be the central points. Thus, while the occupa- 
tion of Switzerland has certainly been decreed, 
and while the Sardinian frontier is menaced, a 
military cordon is being drawn along the Rhine, 
from the Danube to the North Sea, to mark the 
line of demarkation between the monarchical 
countries of Europe and those which other rulers, 
pretending to be in despair, scem inclined to aban- 
don to the inroads of progress. They—the re- 
suscitated Holy Alliance—will tolerate no popu- 
lar encroachments east of the Gulf of Genoa and 

the mouth of the Ems. 

As might have been expected, the States where- 
in popular opinion is still sufficiently strong to 
preserve constitutionality in their Governments 
have taken the alarm. Switzerland and Sardinia 
tremble; than which they can do no more. 
France and England protest ; but in their pres- 
ent condition it appears that even they dare do no 
more than protest, the English Ministry (Lord 
John Russell’s) have given place to parties not yet 
known here; while it may be safely calculated 
that whatever Louis Napoleon recommends in 
the emergency will be summarily defeated in the 
chamber, and vice versa. These protests of both 
England and France are against the movements 
of the Holy Alliance in embracing the Hungari- 
an, Sclavonic, and Italian possessions of Austria 
in the new German Confederation. The ground 
of the protest assumed is that the Confederation 
Was established in 1815 by the great European 
Powers in Congress, and can only be abrogated or 
changed by their joint consent. France, besides 
protesting, has suddenly sent considerable reén- 
forcements to her army in Rome, evidently with 
the view to put it on a war footing. What more 
can she do in the present divided condition of her 
Government? Nothing, alas, it is to be feared. 

There was a time when an insolent look from 
Austria would have hushed all internal bicker- 
ings in France in an instant, uniting all French 


parties. Now, however, the chances are that she 
(Austria) will have, in Frenchmen, allies and 
well-wishers for herself, the oldest foe of France. 
Baffled in his late darling scheme, the Legitimist 
and Romanist bids fair to prove anything but the 
patriot to reject the opportunity to aid the tri- 
umph of Absolutist and Jesuitical Austria. How 
may the Orleanist be relied on to contend with 
he rty good will against the so-called restorer of 
order, though that “order” be squared only ac- 
cording to the Russian standard. England, even 
if she had the will, is not in a political condition 
to lay any wholesome stress on her Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. She has protested, and there the 
matter must end, as far as she is concerned. Eng- 
land writes and speaks liberally. Daily, tomes 
are written and spoken from Land’s End to John- 
o’-Groat’s House, in favor of freedom the world 
over; yet so great is the influence of “ privilege” 
in the English Government, that her diplomatic 
history so far fails to furnish a single instance in 
which her foreign policy has effected anything 
for human rights abroad, not identified with the 
prosperity of her own commerce. In truth, the 
aristocratic features of her Government sSympa- 
thize directly with the cause of Absolutism, and 
always indirectly sustain it, wherever so doing 
may not tend to interfere with the capacity of the 
laboring masses of Britain to furnish the means on 
which her privileged revel in wealth and luxury. 
As humbugable as we of America are, England 
is far more so; and just now she is too in 
following the papal aggression will-o’-the- to 





give a thought to the stupendous Pp 
Which Russia commands that Austria and Prussia 
shall carry out—if the ples will permit. All 


Will doubtless go well with the schemes of Nicho- 
las toacertain point. Austria will be permitted 
to ineorporate into the German Con- 
federation, and, it & possible, Switzerland and 
Lombardy also. Hungarian and Srekler troops 
Will de transported to the banks of the Rhine, 


and Bavarians and Prussians will be employed 
to keep down the Huns and Transylvanians. Yet 
it cannot be that in 1851 the freedom of the cen- 
tre and east of Europe is to be crushed forever. 
The peoples will surely see through this flimsy 
pretext, that this naturalizing of all Germany, as 
it is termed, “ will strengthen the whole barrier 
of Eastern Europe against the danger of Russian 
invasion.” No thinking Liberalist is in these 
days to be cheated with the idea put forth by the 
Absolutist writers ; that, calmly folding her arms, 
Russia is stolidly witnessing the progress of the 
aggrandizement of a neighboring and lately rival 
Power, without jealousy or opposition. The 
world must understand that this “strengthening 
of the Confederation” is but making Austria pow- 
erful at the expense of and against her neigh- 
bors; and that, without Russian backing, this in- 
crease of power is but ephemeral. Nay, it makes 
her the very slave of Russia, dependent on her 
from day to day. You will recollect that the late 
Hungarian revolution was caused by Austria’s 
attempt partially to Germanize Hungary, and 
that the latter is vowed to a state of eternal rebel- 
lion against that policy of the Central Govern- 
ment. Does not this condition of the Hungarian 
popular mind render Austria so completely a 
tributary to Russia, as to prevent her from taking 
a single step in European policy without Russian 
consent and authorization ? 

The exchequer of Austria is notoriously bank- 
rupt; a third of her army is composed of rebels, 
while she knows full well that half her provinces, 
half her empire, are ready for an outbreak at a 
moment’s warning. Then, were she not the mere 
catspaw of Russia, relying wholly upon Russian 
bayonets if the hour of need should come, would 
she dare presume to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Germany, Prussia, Piedmont, and Swit- 
zerland? Russia is playing her part of the mon- 
key getting at the chestnuts, with consummate 
skill. She holds Austria’s pawas well as the paws 
of all the secondary Governments she is now 
using, from behind a screen, where she will be 
content tc remain ensconced, until satisfied that 
she has all Europe literally at her mercy. She 
plays, too, upon the base passions of men. In 
pushing on Austria to take into the Confedera- 
tion, by a show of force of arms, her Sclavonic and 
Adriatic provinces, Hungary, the Venitian-Lom- 
bardo Kingdom, and Switzerland, she tenders 
baits to each German royal stock, to induce it to 
bring its resources to aid her purpose. Thus the 
Prussian King is to regain his place in the Diet 
with nominally increased influence, for which he 
has exchanged the confidence, support, and affec- 
tion of his people, now no longer his. He has lit- 
erally given away that which might have raised 
him to be the leading man in continental Europe, 
for a fallacious promotion amongst the “ legiti- 
mate princes.” 

To Bavaria and Saxony he tenders support 
(in this scheme) against Prussia, their ancient 
rival, and (to their Kings) an enormous guarantee 
against their own subjects, with the prospect of 
the absorption of smaller surrounding States, in 
case they behave as faithful lieutenants of Aus- 
tria. 

As for Austria, her monarch’s gains are to be 
immense, from becoming the liege slave of Nich- 
olas. He gets (if the scheme thrives) the abso- 
lute right to use the troops of the Confederation 
against any portion of the people of his vast do- 
minions. As he loaned Austians to the scoundrel 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, so he can by this ar- 
rangement lend Italian and Hungarian troops to 
Saxony and Bavaria, and he can turn German 
troops on Hungary and Italy at a moment’s warn- 
ing. ‘This is a power as vast as manageable. 
Would that England’s acts in such a crisis 
were of the complexion of her words! But, as 
remarked above, there is no hope for Freedom in 
that quarter. True, Lord Palmerston protests ; 
but the history of his many protests proves that, 
in the language of the b’hoys, his protests are 
but “ gas.” 

Did he not protest on behalf of Hungary, and 
was not Hupgary reconquered? Did he not lec- 
ture Austria relative to her treatment of her 
Italian provinces, while the latter, taking offence, 
under his very nose and in defiance of his indi- 
rect threats, tightened her stronger grasp on the 
throat of Italy? He sympathized with Sicily, 
drawing her out, thus, to rebel, only to be easily 
subdued. He encouraged Italy, only to induce 
her to commit herself far enough in behalf of 
liberal principles, to offer an excuse to the des- 
pots of Austria and Naples practically to divide 
her between them. He sent Lord Minto to effect 
a good understanding between Rome and Britain, 
and that mission has resulted in the present 
miserable and contemptible papal aggression fra- 
cas now raging. He took high-handed, if not 
high-minded, measures, to strengthen “ British 
influence” in Greece, and “British influence” 
was speedily driven forth from that quarter. And 
commencing his interference in the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair, with an appearance of standing 
by the cause of the Dutchies, he came out of it 
at Denmark’s back. Thus it is with him always 
the same. While eternally lecturing and pro- 
testing in behalf of Liberalism, his results are, 
one and all, without a single exception, Absolu- 
tist. England “cracks him up” for the greatest 
living diplomatist, and he will most probably re- 
tain his present position in the change in the 
ministry in the course of progress at the date of 
our last London advices. I therefore see no 
earthly reason to hope that anything England 
may do in the crisis can possibly tend to the de- 
feat of this stupendous Russio-Austrian scheme 
of rascality. 

Yet the greatest and most deeply interested 
Power has not yet spoken. I refer to continental 
popular opinion. The peoples have the strength 
to scatter all the schemes in the plot, and to de- 
feat their machinations at will; and 1 am a pious 
believer that they will shortly move everywhere 
against this forging of far more massive chains 
for their necks than were ever before worn on 
the Continent, out of Russia. LirERALIST. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Adjournment of the State Convention—Mr. Gough's 
Lectures—Need of Temperance efforts. 
Cincinnati, March 12, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Constitutional Convention adjourned final- 
ly on the evening of the 10th instant, at balf- 
past eight o’clock, after a session in this city of 
ninety-nine days. The body first organized at 
Columbus, on the 6th of May, and adjourned over 
on the Sth of July, to meet in this city on the 2d 
of December. The two sessions therefore cover 
a period of one hundred and sixty-three days. 
The vote on the final adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was, yeas 79, nays 14. All who voted in the 
negative are Whigs, except one, who is a Free- 
Soiler. The valedictory of the President, Hon. 
Wn. Medill, was delivered with feeling and in 
good taste, and the closing prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Prestley, of the Associate Reformed Church, was 
most impressive. The close of the Convention 
was characterized by calmness, deliberation, and 
good order, and a solemn feeling of the responsi- 
ble duties which had brought them together, and 
which they had now discharged, seemed to rest 
upon every member of the body. 

As a body, this convention has been a highly 
dignified one throughout. It was distinguished 
for its number of intelligent and talented men of 
all political parties, above all other deliberative 
bodies that have ever been convened in Ohic. 
The Attorney General of the State, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, several ex-Judges, 
and former Congressmen, and some of the most 
able Lawyers the State can boast, were mem- 
bers of the Convention. Their work is accom- 
plithed, and they have produced a republican 
Constitution—the latest and last—of which our 
whole country may be proud. The Convention 
had the good sense not to incorporate in it any 
provisions tending to oppress or banish the color- 
ed race, and the whole document will contrast 
most favorably with that now before our sister 
State, Indiana. There can be scarcely a doubt 
that it will be adopted by the people at the ap- 
pointed time of voting in June next. 

I cannot here go into details as to the new 
features in this Constitution. The most impor- 
tant changes, and those most needed, have been 
in the judiciary system, which has been entirely re- 
modeled, from the Supreme Court down tothe Com- 
mon Pleas. The Supreme Benchis to consist of five 
Judges, elected for five years, one to go out of 
office every year. These, as well as Judges of all 
the inferior courts, and the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, 
and Attorney General, are to be elected by the 
people, on the second Tuesday in October. The 
Governor and other State officers to hold their 
offices for two years, and the Legislature to meet 
once in two years, on the second Monday in Jan- 
uary—instead of the first Monday in December, 
as heretofore. The House of Representatives is 
to consist of 100 members, and the Senate of 35, 
for the next ten years, and a new apportionment 
is to be made every tenth year. In the article on 
taxation, it is provided thatthe General Assembly 
may exempt from taxation, burying grounds, pub- 
lic school-houses, public property used exclusive- 
ly for public purposes, houses used exclusively for 
public wi and personal property to ap 
‘amount not exceeding two hundred dollars for 
each but all such laws of exemption shall 
to be the same as private no right 











of way can be given for the use of any corpora- 
tion, until compensation be first made in money 
or secured by a deposite of money to the owner, 
irrespective of any benefits supposed to be con- 
ferred on the property by the improvement—the 
compensation to be fixed by a jury chosen accord- 
ing to law. General laws are to be passed for 
the incorporation of cities and towns; no law char- 
tering banks is to take effect until it be submitted 
to the people, and approved by a majority of the 
voters at the State election. It is provided that 
at the general election in 1871, and every twen- 
tieth year thereafter, the question shall be submit- 
ted to the people, whether a new Convention shall 
be held to revise the Constitution. 

From this sketch you will see that our new 
fundemental law, if adopted, will be a Democratic 
one in the large and liberal acceptation of the 
term. This would be a fitting place, had I space, to 
moralize on the rapid growth of this State, and its 
prospects in the future. Of the men who formed 
our present Constitution in 1802, but two or three 
are living, and little did they anticipate that with- 
in half a century it would be found insufficient 
for the wants of the two millions of freemen with- 
in our bounds, and our noble State, then the 
youngest in the Confederacy, taking its rank as 
the third. 

Since my last letter, John B. Gough has been 
doing a great and good work in our city. A 
week ago, 2.600 persons had signed the pledge, 
and the interest keeps up without flagging. 

cannot attempt a description of Mr. Gough’s style 
or manner of speaking—language would fail to por- 
tray the effects he produces on his hearers, and 


‘any analysis of his lectures or the outbursts of 


natural, heart-stirring enthusiastic oratory, by 
which he enchains the feelings and convinces the 
minds of his auditors, would do him injustice. 
Many of your Eastern readers have doubtless 
heard him, and will be gratified to hear of the 
deep impression he has made, and the wide fields 
of usefulness opening to himin the West. He 
was at Springfield, Clarke county, last week, where 
the whole population turned out en masse to hear 
him, and the larger part signed the pledge. He 
is now at Columbus, but will return to this city 
next week, when he is to address all the pupils of 
the Public Schools. There is room enough for 
his labors, as the increase of “ coffee houses,” (as 
they are called,) and drunkenness, and vice of 
every kind, more than keeps peace with the ad- 
vance of population. Yours, 7. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, February 28, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I little thought, while writing the prediction in 
my last letter of Lord John Russell’s fall in per- 
haps a few weeks, that only a few hours would 
suffice to witness the downfall of the Ministry 
While my letter was flying to Liverpool, on Fri- 
day evening, Lord John arose, and, to the aston- 
ishment of the House, asked leave to adjourn the 
discussion on the income tax until Monday night, 
when he would give his reasons. Of course, it 
was at once understood that there was a ministe- 
rial crisis ; and early on Saturday morning it was 
known that Lord John had tendered his resi gna- 
tion to the Queen, and that it was accepted. 
Lord Stanley was then sent for by her Majesty, 
and asked, in conjunction with D’Israeli, to form 
a Cabinet, but after a short time concluded that 
he was not then prepared to construct a Cabinet. 
The Earl of Aberdeen and Sir J. Graham were 
then sent for. On Monday evening, Lord John 
Russell only made a partial statement, and asked 
the House to adjourn till to-night. It was known 
to those in the secrets of the Whigs, that Lord 
John had been charged by the Queen to recon- 
struct a Cabinet, and he intended so to do out of 
his own party—the Peel Cabinet, and the Liber- 
al party. In a few hours, however, he was con- 
vinced that it was useless for him to attempt such 
a reconstruction, and gave up the idea. The 
Earl of Aberdeen was sent for, and declined to 
form a Government ; and at last Lord Stanley was 
sent for again, and at once went to work to make 
a Cabinet. One of his first acts was to offer to 
Viscount Canning, a member of Peel’s Cabinet, 
the Foreign Secretaryship. Canning is a firm 
tree-trader, and this shows that Stanley was con- 
vinced that he could not make a strong Cabinet 
out of the Protectionist party. Viscount Can- 
ning declined accepting any office under him, and 
Mr. Gladstone, it is understood, did the same, as 
Stanley avowed his determination to reimpose a 
duty of five shillings per quarter on foreign corn. 
Gladstone, though a tory, had the sense to per- 
ceive the madness of such a scheme in England at 
this time, when five-sixths of the people are free- 
traders. Yesterday, all day, Lord Stanley was 
exceedingly busy in attempting to form a Pro- 
tectionist Cabinet. The excitement in all politi- 
cal circles was intense. At 5 o’clock he gave up 
in despair, and tendered his resignation to the 
Queen, and Lord John Russell was communi- 
cated with by Prince Albert. Thus have the 
Protectionists been offered a fair chance to bring 
forward their political principles and establish a 
tory Government in England, and they have been 
forced to admit that such a thing is impossible. 
Protection is dead in England, and the sooner the 
tories admit the fact the better for them as a 
party. 

The last news I hear makes it somewhat prob- 
able that a Cabinet will be constructed by Russell 
out of the Peelites and Whigs, though nothing is 
certain. The telegraph will very likely give to 
the steamer, from Liverpool for America, news 
which will settle the matter. Sir James Graham 
and Mr. Gladstone had an interview yesterday, 
and the members of the Whig party had also a 
meeting. The old Cabinet cannot come back 
again into power; and evenif it should, it has 
been taught an useful lesson. 

It is very evident that the income tax must be 
modified, if not altogether abolished, and the wid- 
ow tax swept away. And yet more—there must 
be an extension of the suffrage during the next 
session of Parliament. Onaccount of the World’s 
Exhibition, it may be impolitic to agitate that 
question this summer, but next year it will be a 
prominent question. Russell has pledged him- 
self, if in power, to bring in a bill for the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. It was on Mr. Locke King’s 
motion in reference to the suffrage that the Gov- 
ernment sustained such a disgraceful defeat, and 


because of that defeat we have had the ministe- 
rial crisis. Such a political crisis has hardly 
ever been kndwn before in England. 

Poor Mr. D’Israeli is undoubtedly chop-fallen at 
the short duration—only a few hours—of the 
Ministry of which he was a part. The great 
leader of the Protectionists, Lord Stanley, ac- 
knowledges the utter impossibility of reimposing 
a duty on imported corn, and thus perishes the 
Protectionist delusion here. 

A book has just been issued by the Longmans, 
one of the first publishing houses in London, 
which excites considerable attention. It is enti- 
tled “ Rovings in.the Pacific,” and is written by an 
English merchant. The ground he occupies has 
been pretty well described by Mr. Herman Mel- 
ville, and itis on that account that I allude to 
the book. In it the author makes statements 
which involve the character of Mr. Melville. He 
is not only accused of being a ‘‘reckless loafer,” 
but of being a “ ruffian” The author states that 
in the month of June, 1848, on board the whaling 
bark Lucy Ann, at Anatam, one of the New He- 
brides, he was assulted by a ruffian with a long 
knife, and “I have the strongest suspicion that it 
was Herman Melville, who threw himself upon a 
bound, defenceless man. That he was in the cal- 
ibose at the time there is not a question, and that 
the man was a Yankee who threw himself upon 
me I will swear, not only from the peculiar into- 
nation of his voice, his pale, unwhiskered face, 
and the thatch-like way in which his hair fell on 

either side of it, but from the glib-like nature of 
his tongue, &c.” 

Believing this whole story to be an utter fabri- 
cation, I can do no less than copy it, for the first 
journals in England are doing so, the great re- 
spectability of the house which issued the book 
making the story to be believed everywhere. 
Mr. Melville will undoubtedly deny the state- 
ments which the book contains against his char- 
acter, and perhaps can prove them to be false. 

It is a little singular that this writer perfectly 
coincides with Mr. Melville in his opinions re- 
specting the state of the natives on those islands 
in the Pacific where missionaries have been sent. 
He 2 be accuses the eae aie tend - 

but the religious wor ardly 
redit the tales of such aarunteees, whose avowed 
object in going so far away from home and kin- 
dred has been either the pursuit of pleasure or 
gold. Atleast, men with such motives are not 
the persons to judge of morality or Christianity. 

William Howitt’s new novel is meeting with a 
good sale, and is highly spoken of in high quar- 
ters. It is somewhat new for him to perpetrate 
a three volume novel, and he has been very suc- 








lie, I am sorry to say, is no more. 
American readers. 


_ Joanna 
She was well known to 














On Wednesday evening, Mr. Macready, the 
actor, had his “ benefit night ” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and took his final leave of the stage. 
The excitement, notwithstanding the present po- 
litical crisis, was intense on the occasion. Seve- 
ral days before the benefit night, all boxes and 
stalis were secured, and by 2 o'clock of the after- 
noon of Wednesday crowds were standing in the 
streets to await a meager chance to force an en- 
trance into the pit. The excitement caused by 
the presence of Jenny Lind at the Opera was 
nothing to this; but, though the great theatre 
was crowded almost to suffocation, yet the strict- 
est silence was preserved all the evening, until 
the tragedy was finished. The piece was Mac- 
beth, and Macready was never more self-pos- 
sessed—never acted more admirably. When the 
curtain had fallen upon the last act, then there 
arose such a hurricane of cheers a8 to deafen one. 
At last the great actor appeared, and this was 
the signal for long and loud applause. Ladies 
waved handkerchiefs, threw to him bouquets, and 
clapped their hands. He replied to the cheers in 
a short address, which was sensible and sincere. 
His emotion was so great that it was with diffi- 
culty that he could go on, and as he slowly with- 
drew, casting a sad look upon the audience, a 
sigh burst involuntarily from the thousands as- 
sembled, and the curtain fell. 

It is understood that Mr. Macready has pur- 
chased a quiet estate in the country, to which he 
will shortly retire. To-morrow evening a grand 
dinner is to be given in his honor. 

The anniversary of the revolution in France 
has passed off happily. In Paris, thousands of 
citizens observed the day in feasting and rejoic- 
ing, but tranquillity was not in the slightest man- 
ner disturbed. The Archbishop, upon entering a 
public steet in his carriage, was greeted with 
loud cries of “Vive la Republique!” and arose, 
and, with smiles, bowed to the people. 

Her Majesty held a levee on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, and partly on account of the ministerial 
crisis it was largely attended. All parties seemed 
to vie with each other in paying marks of loyalty 
to the sovereign. Lord John Russell was there, 
side by side with Lord Stanley; Mr. D'Israeli 
with Sir Charles Wood, the unfortunate Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, &c. JULIAN. 


FROM BLOOMINGTON, IA. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Dear Sir: A subscriber to and a constant 
reader of your excellent paper has some doubt as 
to the expediency of sending tu Congress petitions 
for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, particu- 
larly petitions from obscure places, and signed by 
but few individuals. It is true that if great num- 
bers of petitions were sent in, from all parts of 
the Northern States, they might make some im- 
pression, by showing the extent of the Anti-Sla- 
very feeling pervading these States; but even 
this good might be in a great mersure counter- 
acted by petitions, perhaps as numerous, of an 
opposite character, which we have very little 
doubt could readily be got up. As it is, it seems 
to me that these petitions merely consume time— 
perhaps unnecessarily irritate those who are op- 
posed to them—without accomplishing any good. 
Anti-Slavery men should certainly act in concert, 
and by united action make their power felt, and 
do something to arrest the retrograde movement 
that the nation seems at present to be making. If 
it would not be inconsistent with your views of 
propriety, you would much oblige me, and I am 
sure many others, by giving your opinion as to 
this matter—by showing the propriety or impro- 
priety of sending petitions to Congress, and by 
recommending what you would consider to be the 
best course for the opponents of slavery to pur- 
sue, in order to counteract some of the evil result- 
ing from the unanimity of those who are so har- 
moniously united for promoting a bad cause. 

~ Yours, truly, 


Where there is a well-considered movement for 
sending in petitions from all parts of the country, 
at a given time, we think they may do good, as be- 
ing one manifestation of popular sentiment ; but 
where they are merely local, irregular, with- 
out concert, it seems to us that they hardly pay 
for the trouble of getting them up. In any case, 
voting does more good than petitioning, which, 
unless followed up by consistent voting, is a 
mockery.— Ed. Era. 





Howett, Micu., February 15, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: In your comments, February 6th, 
upon the “ Anti-Slavery Movements in Illinois,” 
I understand you to dissent from most of the res- 

olutions of our Illinois friends, I fully concur in 

your opinion, that there are true and tried friends 
of Liberty remaining in the ranks of the Whig 
and Democratic parties. Our position in regard 

to party organization, I conceive, is to be deter- 

mined by the circumstances of our various locali- 

ties. I can see no objection to casting our votes 

for such candidates for office as profess our prin- 

ciples, taking care to mark those who prove 

treacherous—the object sought being to act with 

the greatest permanent-efficiency. [ am a little 

stumbled, however, at your effort to make it ap- 

pear plain that slavery has an existence through 

the Federal Constitution, inasmuch as you admit 

that “its principles and its main provisions are 
Anti-Slavery, with a single exceptional provision 
against Liberty.’ Does the argument that sla- 
very has a constitutional existence rest upon this 
single exception, the phraseology of which would 
be needed in that instrument, though slavery did 
not exist at all, so long as there may be persons 
under contract as apprentices, &c.?—or upon that 
other admitted allusion to slavery, fixing the ratio 
of representation, the language of which would 
also be needed, so long as there should be “ other 
persons” to whom it might be applicable? Now, 
it seems to me that if slavery has no other na- 
tional existence than these doubtful allusions, its 
foundation is too frail to build obligatory national 
laws upon. Without further light, then, I must 
agree with the Illinois resolution, that “slavery 
has no constitutional existence,” and also that an 
oath to support the Constitution does not imply 
an obligation to obey a single exceptional provi- 
sion, which provision, it is admitted, conflicts with 
the principles of that Constitution, and also con- 
flicts with right, and which provision is an admit- 
ted wrong. On the subject of the legality of sla- 
very, I do not understand our Illinois friends to 
say that there are no laws framing iniquity, but 
I suppose they mean that there is no binding 
force to laws enacting wrong. I do not mean in- 
expedient or injudicious laws, or laws which might 
or might not be expedient to enact, according to 
circumstances, obedience to which would have no 
moral character, except as connected with such 
laws, but I mean inherent wrong, abstract wrong. 
Nature teaches me (I know nothing of Black- 
stone) that law cannot make wrong right, and that 
all laws enacting iniquity are nugatory and void. 
The contrary sentiment, it appears to me, would 
only require that vice, of whatever name, be sanc- 
tioned by law, and it might be perpetrated with- 
out responsibility and without turpitude, and 
would destroy or institute a new standard of 
moral character. 

You are right in not understanding the morali- 
ty that finds in obedience to God a warrant for 
bad faith to man. Obedience to God never con- 
flicts with duty to man; and while we would com- 
mend good faith to man, we suggest at the same 
time that the term man be understood in its most 
comprehensive sense. I am aware that the lati- 
tude of Michigan and Illinois varies from that of 
Washington; therefore you will suppress the 
above expression of sentiment if you choose. 

Yours for the right, E. F. Gay. 


The latitude of Washington is not that of 
Michigan or Illinois, but our friend will recollect 
that though mob law triumphed at Alton and 
Nauvoo, and has not always been successfully re- 
sisted in Michigan, it was effectually put down, 
on the first attempt to execute it against the Na- 
tional Era. The freedom of speech and of the 
press is a “ fixed fact” in Washington, and if we 
exercise it at times with more moderation than 
suits some ardent temperaments, it is from the 
fear not of suffering, but of doing, harm. 

We have never said that Slavery has “an ex- 
istence through the Federal Constitution.” Sla- 
very in this country is the creature of force, sanc- 
tioned by State law, by virtue of which it now 
exists. Its existence was anterior to the Federal 
Constitution, as it is now independent of it. 

We agree with Mr. Gay in the sentiment, that 
“Nature teaches that Law cannot make wrong 
right.” Wherein, then, do we differ? The truth 
is, whenever popular conventions begin to pass 
resolutions affirming metaphysical abstractions, 
we may expect a want of precision in the terms 
employed, leading to needless and profitless con- 
troversies. 


—~ 


OHIO FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT, 


The Ohio Legislature, on the 22d of February. 
“an act Setartog’ the benefit of habeas cor- 

,” which comes quite up to the Vermont act. 

t makes it the duty of the Attorney General of 
the State, and the prosecuting attorneys of the 
counties, to protect and defend all persons arrest- 
ed as fugitive slaves, and to make immediate ap- 
plication to specified courts and judges for the 
writ of habeas corpus, such courts or Judges to grant 
the writ, and, upon its return, to grant a trial by 
jury, on all questions of fact at issue between the 
es, provided either party make application 
such trial, If the verdict of the jury thus 
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called shall be in favor of the person claimad ss a- 
fugitive slave, he shall forthwith be resorted to 
his liberty, and if the claimant shall again claim 
ownership in the slave, within that State, he shall 
be deemed guilty of felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
for not more than five nor less than two years. 

The act for the protection of free citizens from 
arrest, introduced by Mr. Coffin of the Aseem- 
bly—a constitutional law framed in the spirit of 
republican jealousy, of States right democracy— 
lies in the hands of the Whig Judiciary Commit- 
tee. It has been suppressed by the responsible 
majority !—Albany Atlas. 


HILLUTYPE, 


Tt is stated that Mr. L. L. Hill, of Westhill, 
(N. Y.,) has discovered a process for procuring 
colored daguerrotype pictures, and that he has 
been offered $20,000 fora half interest in thesame. 
The announcement is made in the Daguerrean 
Journal. Mr. Hill says: 

“ Some two years ago, I took to experimenting 
with a view to this great desideratum,” (i. e. pho- 
tographing in colors,) “but with little faith. In 
one of my experiments a phenomenon presented 
itself which greatly surprised me, and, in the na- 
ture of the case, compelled me to believe the thing 
practicable. One color, the red, ina figured dress, 
was developed as bright asaruby. I then repeated 
the experiment and failed; but from that hour 
until a few months ago, I continued to repeat it in 
every form I could think of, always failing, but 
never despairing, for I had reasons for believing in 
the correctness of my theory, that, under certain 
circumstances, there is in the impressioned plate 
a latent colored image. I at length commenced 
experimenting on the developing power of the 
vapors of different metals, and found that a large 
number of them, such as arsenic, cadmium, zine, 
selenium, bismuth, potassium, and sodium, would, 
when properly vaporized, bring out the latent 
image in light and shade. The same result fol- 
lowed the use of several gases. The impressions 
differed so little from the daguerreotypes that I 
was on the point of abandoning the.pursuit, when 
I one day unexpectedly formed a singular com- 
pound, and without much hope of success applied 
it to my purpose. My surprise and joy were 
unbounded when I found on my plate a true 
Hilloty pe.” 








Tue New Senator rrom Ruope Isuann.—Mr. 
Benjamin Finch, one of the Whig members of the 
Legislature who voted for him, states in a letter 
to the Providence Journal, that while the ques- 
tion of electing a United States Senator was pend- 
ing, Gen. James addressed the following note to 
the Hon. William Sprague, the substance of which 
was communicated to Mr. Finch and others, be- 
fore voting for him, and on the strength of which 
they voted for him: 

“ Hon. Wm. Sprague: 

“ Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries, permit 
me to say I am in favor of leading Whig measures, 
and particularly that of a tariff that shall afford 
ample protection to the manufacturing interests 
and labor of the country, and, if elected to the 
office of United States Senator, I will cordially 
use my efforts to sustain them. 

“ Respectfully and truly yours, 
“ Cuarwes T. James, 

“ Providence, January 30, 1851.” 





New Jersey.—The Legislature has passed a 
general banking law, a homestead exemption bill, 
a State apportionment bill for members of the 
Legislature, a public school bill, and a very im- 
portant tax bill. The general railroad bill was 
postponed until next session. The Committee on 
Agriculture have reported against legislating in 
favor of the farming interests, and thus defeated 
the project for an agricultural board and the ap- 
pointment of a State agriculturist. 

Imrortant GeoGraruicaL Discovery.—At a 
late meeting of the Royal Geographical Society at 
London, it was announced that the Rev. D. Liv- 
ingstone, of the London Missionary Society, had 
discovered another large lake in South Africa, 
about 200 miles north of Lake Ngami, which he 
recently made known to the world. The new 
lake contains several large islands, and is connect- 
ed with the Ngami by a rapid stream called the 
Teage. At the date of the last advices, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone was proceeding northward. If he car- 
ries out his plan of exploration, some important 
questions in African geography will be solved.— 
Boston Traveller. 


Juper Bensamin F. Wane, of Ashtabula coun- 
ty, Ohio, has been elected to the United States 
Senate from Ohio for six years from the 4th in- 


stant. The vote stood: 
B. F. Wade, Whig - ‘ » 46 
Henry B. Payne, Democrat - - 34 
Blank - - - - = ae 


Judge Wade was one of the earliest supporters 
of General Taylor in the Western Reserve. 


——__@——_—— 


DEATHS, 

Died at Linwood, near Cincinnati, of consump=> 
tion, on the 20th February, Dora P. C. Wyvern, 
consort of P. C. Wyeth, and daughter of the late 
R. F. Corke. She was devotedly beloved, and is 
lamented by a wide circle of friends, to whom she 
had beeome endeared by the many excellences of 
her mind, her fine appreciation of all that was 
beautiful in literature and art, and the warm af- 
fections of her heart. Her friends mourn for her 
ag one 

so early lost, 
Yet still the hope is given, 
That they shall meet in heaven above, 
Where friends no more are riven.” 


Was killed on his father’s farm, in East Maho- 
ning, Indiana county, Pennsylvania, by the fall- 
ing of a tree, on Tuesday, the 2ist of January, 
1851, Mr. Tuomas Surer, aged 31 years. 

The deceased was a worthy young man. His 
religion was deep, and penetrated the core of his 
heart. It was the religion of humanity, of Jesus 
of Nazareth. He loved “the higher law”’—the 
Bible, and studied it attentively. He loved its 
Author, and endeavored to imitate his God-like 
example. He preached the Gospel of “deliver- 
ance to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
doors to them that are bound.” 

He was not a member of any particular church, 
having withdrawn from the one which he had 
made his early choice, believing it to be wrong to 
sympathize with a church which tolerated such 
giant evils as Slavery, Intemperance, and War, 
for these are contrary to the religion of the Son 
of God. He deeply sympathized with the Free 
Mission Baptists, and all similar in faith to that 
held by them. A mysterious providence has re- 
moved him from earth to heaven. ‘“‘ Mark the 
upright, and behold the perfect man ; for the end 
of that man is peace.” Though crushed to the 
earth in a moment, in the strength of his man- 
hood, it teaches us to “be also ready,” and 
“watch unto prayer.” B. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverroot, March 1, 1851. 

Provisions.—There has been an improved feeling 
in the market for beef, and it continues firm ; but, 
for want of assortments, the transactions were not 
so extensive. There being no pork ia importers’ 
hands, holders have again demanded an advance, 
which has checked business. Bacon is much 
wanted, and first arrivals will be taken eagerly. 
Several imports of lard from the Continent have 
caused a reaction, and prices are 1s. to 1s. 6d. lower, 
with a languid demand. There is an active in- 
quiry for cheese, at the late advance. 

Breadstuffs.—Sales of foreign wheat and flour 
have been very slow, and flour has declined 6d. 
per bbl. Baltimore is quoted at 20 to 22 shillings. 
Western Canal, 20s. to 21s. 6d. 

The price of Indian corn is supported at the 
previous rates, with a fair inquiry, at 31s. 62. to 
32s. for white, and 30s. to 31s. for yellow; mixed, 
29s. 6d. to 30s. per qr. The imports are mode- 
rate. 

Naval Stores.—Rales of 1,000 bbls. common rosin 
at 3s. 4d. Spirits turpentine brisk. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, March 17, 1851. 


Stocks quiet. Sales of U.S. 6’s, 1867, at 11644 ; 
Canton Company, 57 ; and Reading, 59. Exchange 
on London, 914 a 10 per ct. premium. 

The flour market is dull at $4.44 a $4.50 for 
common State brands; Southern, $468 a $4.75 
and $4.87; Genesee, $4.87 a $494. Sales of corn 
meal at $30614. Rye flour, quiet. 

Nothing of moment doing in wheat. Genesee, 
$114; red, 98 cents a $1. Corn steady, at 66a 
67 cents for mixed and yellow. Oats, 46 a 48 cts. 
Rye, 72 cents. 

Provisions firm—new mess pork at $13 25; old, 
mess, $12.75; and prime, $10. Lard at $81¢ a 
$85 cents per lb. 


Puiapetruta, March 17, 1851. 

The stock market is quiet. U. S. 6’s, 1868, 
11614, and 1867, 1061¢ a 11614; Pa. 5’s, 9334 
nominal. 

The flour market is dull—no sales of moment 
reported; $437 for common standard brands; 
Genesee, do, $481; extra, $4.94 a $5. Corn 
meal, $2.87. Rye flour, $3.44 per bbl. 

Wheat is duli—red at 95 cents a $1 ; white, do., 
$1.04 a $1.09. Corn is steady, with sales of yel- 
low at 60 cents. Oats, 40 a 44 cents. Rye, 69a 
70 cents. wo 

Bat little doing in provisions—small sales of 
old mess pork at $1287; prime, $10. Lard, 94 
914 cents in bbls. and kegs. 




















MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
(TEMPERANCE HOUSE, JENKS $ PARKS, No. 
ashington street, Boston. 3. ° a 
March 20—1yz J. A. PARKS. 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
|? eee associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO’ HOTEL,” | 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House, to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 
I ~~ to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with patronage. 
— CHARLES W. JENKS. 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 








THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 
MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the firs 

month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tastefal embellish ti 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we pleasé, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 











ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH.) 


7 managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, clab feet 
and all diseases of an analogous character, and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skillfal Orthopedic Surgeon, (Dr. T. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele- 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 

Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars, 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admiesion are to be made. 

T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 23—tf Visiting Surgeon. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
NTENTS OF No. 358.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1. Heyne: a Biography.—Chambers’s Pupers. 
2, William and Robert Chambers.—Dublin University 
Magazine 
3. Coal in China.—Chinese Repository. 
4. Showers of Sand in China.—/b. 
5. Dr Layard and Nineveh.—Benlley’s Miscellany. 
6. Latimer and Ridley —Blackwood's Magazine. 
7. An Australian Squatter’s Life— New Monthly Muag- 
azine 
8. Conversations of Goethe —Jb. 
9. The Prisoners in Turkey ; Our Foreign Friends; The 
Ministry; India.—Ezaminer. 
10. Great Britain and South Carolina.— Spectator. 
New Books. 
POETRY. 


Recollections. A Quarrel by Post. The Sewing Girl. 
Sonthey and the Quarterly Review. 





W asHinorton , December 27,1846. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country,this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension includes a portraiture of the humanmind in 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollars ayear, by 


E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


Of For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 
ton. 


LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 
APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, New York, have 
e now ready the fourth edition. : 


LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 
BY HUGH A GARLAND, 
Two volumes 12mo. Portraits. $2.50. 


Mr. Garland has given us a Daguerreotype of a character 
more eccentric and variable than Uranus itse.f, and, withal, 
two volumes of exceedingly choice historical reading — Re- 
public. 

The biography of Randolph has greater charms than the 
most exciting fiction.— Charleston Mercury. 

A good Life of this remarkable man has long been desir- 
ed. Mr. Garland has furnished an extremely readable 
book; the two volumes not only contain the history of his 
life and analysis of his character, but an interesting avcount 
of the politics and the public men of the day — Crescent. 

Since Kennedy’s Life of William Wirt, we have had no 
biography, certainly no American biography, which will at 
all compare in interest with this work. It must be read by 
multitudes with intense interest.—Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

Mr. Garland has made good nse of his material, and has 
given a striking and accurate portraiture of the erratic and 
brilliant subject of his pen.— New Orleans Deltu. 

Asa biography, it is marked by directness and unity of 
purpose, and by comprehensiveness and variety ot man- 
ner.— Boston Post 

It is one of the most interesting American biographies 
with which we are acquainted.— Evening Post. 

The work is written with taste and vigor, and its bio- 
graphical portion is well constracted and full of interest.— 
Journal of Commerce. 

This book fills a blank inthe biographical notices of dis- 
tinguished Americans. The two volumes give us a faithful 
account of his whole career, an analysis of his celebrated 
speeches, &¢.—Philudelphiu Inquirer. 

The work is written in an easy and beautiful style, and is 
replete with striking passages. The author is intimately 
acquainted with American literatare, and the great men who 
at different times have played a distinguished part in the 
drama of the Republic. It forms a valuable addition to our 
national history.— Democratic Review. March 20—2t 


HENRY MINER & CO., 


EALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, &c., Smithfield 
street, between Second and Third, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
This is the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the 
West, where may always be found the principal Magazines, 
and new and old Novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 
. Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
pooks, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
every thing in that line of business. For sale wholesale 
and retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the 
United States. 
The National Era and other periodicals are kept for sale. 
Feb. 13—ly G 








LOST, 
ON’ Sunday afternoon, March 9th, a Gold Breastpin, set 
with garnets and pearls in the form of a crescent, and 
having a chain and tassels The finder will be suitably re- 
warded by leaving it at this office. March 13. 


AGENCY FOR CLAIMS. 

HE undersigned, having had several years’ experience 

in one of the public Departments of Washington, offers 
his services to claimants for military and naval pensions, 
invalid pensions, bounty land, &c. His experience and 
practical acquaintance with the minor details of business 
transacted in the accounting offices, and his knowledge of 
the deci-ions made in the adjudication of claims, enable him 
to offzr his services with the confidert assurance of procur- 
ing early and satisfactory action on all claims presented by 
him. 

He will give his personal attention in the settlement of 
allclaims against the United States—such as expense in- 
curred in the organization of volunteers; accounts of re- 
cruiting officers; claims for horses lost or property destr: y- 
ed; privateer pensions ; quartermasters, commissaries, and 
wagon masters’ accounts; extra pay, back pay, rejected 
claims, and claims before Congress. 

Naval Pensions.—lu all cases where any officer, seaman, 
marine, engineer, fireman, or coal heaver, belonging to the 
United States navy, has died in the naval service of a wound 
received, or disease contracted, in the line of duty, leaving 
a wiliow or minor children, there is more or leas pension 
due, the amount depending upon the circumstances of each 
particular case 

Merican War.—tn case of any officer or soldier, either of 
the regular army or volunteers, who died in the service 
during the late war with Mexico, or after leaving the ser 
vice, of wounds received or diseases contracted in said ser- 
vice, leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of 
age, there is a peusion due to such widow or children. 

Jt may be further stated, as a general rule, that in all ca- 
seg where any officer of the regular army, or any officer or 
private soldier of the militia, including rangers, sea-fenci- 
bles, or volunteers, either in the war of 1812 or at any sub- 
sequent time, has died of wounds received in actual service, 
leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of age, 
there is a pension due to such widow or children, or widow 
and children, as the case may be, if it has never been re- 
ceived. 

Invalid Pensions.—All officers and privates, whether of 
the army, navy, militia, or volunteers, who have been at any 
time disabled in the service by wounds received or disease 
contracted while in the line of duty, are entitled to pensions, 
the amount depending upon the rank of the invalid and the 
d2gree of disability. 

n many of the public offices, and in the Pension Office 
particularly, there is a great number of suspended and re- 
jected claims, many of which could be established, if put in- 
to the hands of an efficient agent at the seat of Government, 
who is thoronghly acquainted with that branch of business. 

All letters addressed to A M. GANGEWER, Washing 
ton, D. C., (the postage being paid ) making inquiries in 
regard to claims, will be promptly attended to. Claims for 
pension, back pay, and extra pay, will be attended to with- 
out charge, unless they are successfully prosecutsd in 
which case he will charge a reasonable per centage upon the 
sum recovered. 

Persons writing to him in regard to claims, should com- 
municate all the facts of the case, in as full a manner as 
possible. Especially, in all claims for pension, extra or 
back pay, or bounty lands, the name of the officer or soldier, 
the time and place of his enlistment, the company and regi- 
ment in which he served, the length of time he served, &c., 
should be faily sta‘ed. 

He will send forms and instructions, when sufficient facts 
are communicated to enable him to determine what laws 
are applicable to the case. A.M GANGEWER, 

March 13, 1851.—6m Washington, D. C. 

References — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wieconsin; Hon. El.is Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and 
the accounting officers generally. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
yaa B. JARVIS, Jun. ae and Counsell ¢ 
at Law,Columbus,Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds pune- 
tvallyattended to Jan. 28. 


F GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
First American from the second London Edition. 
By Grorce Grortr, Esa. 


P ire! P. JEWETT & CO., of Boston, announce to the 
Literati and to the Trade that they have in press the 
great work of Mr. Grote, of London, 

The History of Greece, in 10 volumes. 

The first volume, containing Legendary Greece and Gre- 
cian History to the reign of Pisistratus at Athens, JS THIS 
DAY PUBLISHED. 

The second volume will be issued in a few days, and the 
remaining volumes will follow in aapid succession Each 
volume will make a 12mo of about 500 pages, printed and 
bound in good style, and will he sold at 75 cents a volume, 
with the usual discount to the Trade. 

This work is considered by literary men, both in this 
country and Europe, one of the most thorough and learned 
histories to be found of any country, in any language. 

Ordera from the Trade solicited. 

Feb. 13—4t 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


\ X 7M.GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,10} 
Bowly’s Wharf. Raltimore, Md. Des.23.—l¥ 


CALIFORNIA STEAMERS, 
NEw LINE, for 26th of March, May, July, September, 
and November. Through in 35 days. Passage secured, 
by early application, in cabin for $325; second cabin, $250; 
steerage, only $150. Information circulars sent gratis to 
order. e, 179 Broadway, New York. 
Feb. 27—8t ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO, 


CALIFORNIA PASSENGER OFFICE, 
No. 179 Broadway, New York. 
HE United States mail steamers leave New York on the 
1lth and 26th of every month; through in 35 days. Cir- 


culars containing important information sent gratis to or- 
der. Everybody is invited to send for one. 


A e paid. 
Feb. 6—8t » PONE PNOLD BUFFUM & CO, 




















LARD FOR OIL. 
) Fey = ne paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
T EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan,20, 88 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 








Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some*interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the schcol- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects cannected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace,and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the sufier- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of a)! 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just: 
and pure; and, while thus incu!cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, aa 
regular contributors to our colunins, several well-known ani 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 
it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications wuet 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 
e Washington, D, C., October 15, 1850, 

P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a sinall compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad. 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 

Terms — Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, #2; 
ten copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


—_—— 


VOLUME V,—1851, 





Wasuineton, District or Corumsta. 





G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
7s NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 

Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repngnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency : 


That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in) 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belongiug or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue,is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodgedin the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a trust forthe ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjecta for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
tights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

The Foreion CorresPonpencs of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Lirgrary Miscetvany of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. Wuirttisr, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRACE GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. SoutHwortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. WintiAm 
Evper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Martua Russgx1, 
Mary Irvine, Avice and Pue@ese Carey, and Mrs, H. B, 
Stows—names familiar and attractive. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his snbscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. m 

All communications, on business of the £ra or for publi- 


sation, should be addressed to 
GAMALIEL BAILEY. 


P.S, The volume always begins on the first of January. 
Wasuinerton D. C., November 28, 1850. 





Oe FOWLERS & WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 
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BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREF. 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. ‘ 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuabie additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his city, toge her with a 

tant and ful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life — expression, grace and ease of 

sition t be surpassed. 

at: el temeeed process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

OF Miniatures neatly X.. 2 Preon ig breastrins, finger 
rings settings furnished, if desired. 

—— N. S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. F, M. CORY. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


FEN seaee EY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 

















WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT. 
HE steamboat THOMAS COLLYER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat in 
Washington. 
Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9,and half past 11A.M., 
and at2 and 4 P. M. 
Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 
past 10 P. M., and at half past 12,a quarter past 3, and a 
M 


quarter past 4 P, M. 
The ‘Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
next week. JOB CORSON, 
Jan. 9. Captain. 





BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
Fru Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 

.M. t Q 
From Beltinscre or 8 A.M. ona 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A. M, 





‘ 7. H. PARSONS, 
aally, ——- Sunday ‘Agent 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Forthe National Era. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 


PENOBSCOT COUNTY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Resolutions passed unanimously at the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Penobscot County Missionary As- 
sociation, auxiliary to the American Missionary 
Association, holden at Bangor, February 22d, 
1851. 

5. Resolved, That the friends of the American 
Missionary Association have abundant cause for 
gratitude, and encouragement to labor in the field 
of their allotment and choice, because of the 
openibgs for their efforts God has made for them, 
and the success he has vouchsafed to those ef- 
forts—especially for the hopeful state of their 
Mission in Africa, showing that Ethiopia is al- 
ready “stretching forth her hands unto God” 

6. Resolved, That the exigencies of the parent 
Association, arising from the new and wide open- 
ings for missionary labor constantly disclosing, 
together with the important fields already— 
though but past—occapied, strongly appeal to 
every Christian heart, to every friend of missions, 
by untiring efforts and self-denying sacrifices, as 
well as by faithful prayers, to aid in carrying for- 
ward its great work of enlightening, freeing, and 
saving souls. 

10. Resolved, That the success of missionary 
labors cannot depend en maintaining Christian 
union and sympathy with men who hold “the 
image of God” as property, acd their brethren 
in servile subjection ; that, on the contrary, we 
believe the Gospel must fail of its high triumphs 
among heathen nations, unless it goes forth, 
emancipated, to proclaim the Scripture brother- 
hood of all men—iiberty to ciptives—the opening 
of prisons to all unrighteously bound. 

11. Resolved, That we refer all who have doubt- 
ed the safety and expediency of missionaries 
bringing the Gospel into direct conflict with the 
social evils of the countries to which they are 
sent, to the history of the Mendian Mission, and 
the recent developments on the Big Boom river 
in Africa. 

12. Resolved, That as Christian citizens of a 
Republic which began its existence by a recogni- 
tion of the equal rights of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, we feel mortified 
and humbled at the spectacle presented by our 
National Government; its marshals and their 
deputies hunting down, entrapping, and arresting 
fugitive slaves ; its courts and their commistion- 
ers brushing up and refitting their manatles, 
and restoring them, not to liberty, but—to sla- 
very ; and its Chief Executive, after long vigils 
with his Cabioet, fulminating proclamations, 
commanding good citizens quietly to witness the 
degrading infliction, and to aid in recapturing a 
solitary negro who, having escaped the slave- 
catcher, flies to a foreign monarchy to retain that 
freedom of which he was to be stripped by a 
summary republican court—the United States In- 
quisition. 

13. Resolved, That we bless God for the as- 
surance given us in Ecclesiastes, Chapter 5, verse 
8—for, without that and similar assurances in 
other words of God, when we see this “ oppres- 
sion of the poor and violent perversion of judg- 
ment and justice” in this province, goodly and 
great as it is, we could not fail to “marvel at the 
matter;” bat under that assurance we rejoice 
that “the Higher than the highest regardeth, 
and there be higher than they” who oppress by 
law, aud, by instruments of justice, work injus- 
tice; a Higher who controls and overrules all by 
a “higher law ”—a law to which our first obedi- 
ence is due, and from the searching judgments of 
which none can escape. 

In the afternoon, the resolutions were taken up 
separately, discussed, and adopted. 

A good portion of the time was spent in devo- 
tional exercises; the utmost harmony and good 
feeling prevailed, and at the close of the meeting 
upwards of fifty dollars were contributed in aid 
of the parent Association. > 

Richard Thurston is President of our Associa- 
tion, and George A. Thatcher, Corresponding 
Secretary. 











PLAINFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Resolutions on the subject of Slavery adopted unani- 
mously by the Fox. River Congregational Union, 
Plainfield, Illinois, January 16, 1851. 

In view of the fact that American slavery, while 
it is producing evils of peculiar enormity in the 
legislation of our country, does still fiad a refuge 
and sanctuary in the churches where it exists, it 
is therefore— 

1. Resolved, That it is the duty of churches 
and ecclesiastical bodies, after labor and expostu- 
lation with those involved in this guilt, to with- 
draw from their fellowship, if it is still cherished 
or suffered among them 

2. Resolved, That it behooves the managers of 
our various benevolent societies, though they may 
not abandon the South as a field of their labors, 
yet to make themselves there known as uncompro- 
mising in their hoc*ility to slavery, and to beware 
lest by their connivance at its usages they soothe 
the disturbed conscience of the slaveholder. 

3. Resolved, That we regard the late passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Liw as bringing deserved 
reproach upon the American People. We deem 
it peculiarly unjust, oppressive, and odious, for 
the following reasons: 

It is virtually an ez post facto law, punishing as 
criminals those who may have escaped from bond- 
age months and years before its passage. 

It denies to persons, subjects of American law, 
the benefits of trial by jury and of the writ of 
habeas corpus ; thus by a violent construction of 
one clause of our Constitution repealing its most 
valuable provisions, and dividing that charter of 
our liberties against itself. 

It is a corxurt law, offering a bribe to the ja- 
dicial authority which administers it—a bribe 
which mocks that Constitution expressly framed 
“to promote liberty,” and insults the integrity 
of American jastice. 

It makes the exercise of compassion for. and 
hospitality to one panting for freedom a statute 
and punishable crime, thus numbering the plain- 
est Christian duty with the transgressions of 
law. 

It conflicts directly with the law of God, of 
which we have the letter in Deut. xxiii, 15, 16— 
‘¢ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the ser- 


vant which is escaped from his master unto thee ; | 


he shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that 
place which he shall choose in one of thy gates, 
where it liketh him best ; thou shalt not oppress 
him ;” and whose spirit pervades the eotire word 
of God, and makes the Bible the manual of the 
philanthropist: whereby 

It offends the conscience of many, who, willing 
to be “ subject to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake,” fail to disvern between two widely 
different sorts of unjust laws, viz: such as on the 
one hand are simply injurious and burdensome, 
whereunto expediency may choose between obe- 
dience and the penalty of disobedience, and on 
the other hand such as are immoral, which no 
man can, with conscience void of offence, obey. 

In fine, contravening, as it does, the law of Na- 
ture and the law of God, it is at once voip, and 
unworthy the sacred nameof aw. Void because 
“no human laws are of any validity if contrary 
thereto, and such of them as are valid derive all 
their force and all their authority from this origi- 
nal— Blackstone, Introd., Sec.2; and unworthy of 
the name, because of law there can be no less ac- 
knowledged than that her seit is in the bosom of 
God; her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her caro, and the greatest as 
not exempt from her power ; both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with uni- 
form consent, admiring her asthe mother of their 
peace and joy.”— Hooker, Eccl. Pol, I, xvi, 8. 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Resolutions of the Reformed Presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh, on he Fugitive Slave bill. 

Resolved, That ix. the above-mentioned enact- 
ment we see the legitimate workings of the Gov- 
ernment under a Constitution that guaranties 
slavery, and protects the slaveholder in the un- 
jast possession of property in his fellow man; 
and there is thus furnished additional evidence 
that our position as witness dissenting from this 
Government, and refusing to incorporate with it, 
or in any way. to recognise it as the moral ordi- 
nance of God, is the only consistent position that 
can be occupied by the servants and voluntary 
subjects of “ Messiah the Prince.” 

2. Resolved, That we are encouraged and shown 
by the recent action of those judicatories of Chris- 
tian denominations who have faithfally condemn- 
ed the law, and warned the people under their 
care to refrain from aiding in its execution, as 
evincing that the Church is awakening to a sense 
of her rights and duties, as having, under Christ, 
a an care over the moral as well as the 

+ Spiritual interests of men, and being under obli- 
gation to resist by “the w: of her warfare 
mighty through God,’ 
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leaving it to their discretion whether they will 
obey God or man. 

3. Resolved, That while we have no apprehen- 
sion that any of our people will so far forget 
their duty to God and to their neighbor as in 
any way to aid in the execution of this unright- 
eous law, or be less ready than before to feed 
and clothe and shelter the fleeing captive, and to 
speed him in his flight to a place of freedom and 
safety, we nevertheless declare, that to be de- 
terred by a human penalty from doing any of the 
above offices of kindness and duty to those from 
whom this unnatural bill would compel us to 
“shut up our bowels of compassion,” would be 
highly aggravated sin against God. “ Fear not 
them which kill the body.”—Matt. x, 28. 

4. Resolved, That should this most oppressive 
penalty be inflicted on any for doing what our 
Saviour declares he will make the test of the 
righteous at the day of judgment, it will be in 
violation of the sacred rights of conscience, and 
as truly persecution as was ever suffered under 
the most intolerant Pagan or Papal despotism. 
“T was hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; | was a stranger, 
and ye took mein; naked, and ye clothed me. 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Matt. xxv, 35, 36, 40. 

Adopted : 

Allegheny, Oct. 11, 1850. 


Tuomas Srrovutt, 
Pres. Clerk. 


BETHEL, WASHINGTON COUNTY, PENN. 


The Proceedings of a Meeting held in Bethel Church, 
ly Members of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 

The meeting was organized by appointing Rev. 
John Cary, Chairman, and William M. Evans, 
Secretary. 

The meeting was then opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Cary, after which the object of the meet- 
ing was stated. 

On motion, Rev. S. Winget, Rev. J. H. D. Hen- 
derson, Rev. J.C. Thompson, Jonas Cooper, and 
Isaac Connet, sen, being appointed a committee 
on business, reported a preamble with resolutions, 

(We omit the preamble, anxious to save room ) 

1. Resolved, That it is manifestly the duty of 
all Christians who epj»y the light of the present 
day, when the inconsistency of slavery both with 
the dictates of humsnity and religion has been 
demonstrated and is generally seen and acknowl- 
edged, to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied 
endeavors to as speedily as possible efface or wipe 
out this blot from our holy religion. 

2. Resolved, That, recognising the great princi- 
ples taught by Jesus Christ, that the world is the 
broad theatre of Christian action, we discard and 
utterly repudiate the sentiment that localizes and 
geographically bounds moral obligation and Chris- 
tian duty. 

3. Resolved, That, in view of the pro-slavery 
character of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, with which we are connected, we cannot, 
in fidelity to God, the Church, and the oppressed 
slave, refrain from expostulating with the slave- 
holding members of our church, and urging them 
to remember those whom they are holding in 
bonds as bound with them, and to break every 
yoke, and let the oppressed go free. 

4 Resolved, That we will prepare and circulate 
petitions or memorials in the bounds of the Penn- 
sylvania Presbytery, to be presented to the next 
General Assembly of our Church, praying her 
to take at least incipient steps for the final re- 
moval of slaveholding from her communion 

5. Resolved, That we most earnestly request all 
the members of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church composing the Pennsylvania Synod, who 
believe slaveholding to be anti-christian, to coépe- 
rate with us in this important work. 

6. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the officers, and that the editors 
of the National Era, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
and all others friendly to the cause, be requested 
to publish them. 

The above resolutions, after being discussed, 
were adopted. 

Rev. Henderson, Rev. Winget, Rev. Thomp- 
son, O. Cozad, and Isaac Connet, sen., were ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out the spirit of the 
above resolution. 

Rev. Winget, Rev. Axiell, Rev. Thompson, 
and Rev. Henderson, were appointed a committee 
to correspond with others friendly to the cause. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Joun Cary,* Chairman. 

Wituam M. Evans, Secretary. 





* I objected to the above proceedings, as a whole ; doubt- 
ing the propriety of euch a measure at the sree cine é 
. Cary. 





THINGS IN WISCONSIN. 


The recent election in this State terminated 
favorably to freedom. The triumphant reélec- 
tion of Messrs. Durkee and Doty has disappoint- 
ed the old hunkers of both parties’ The Free 
Soil Whigs, as well as the Free Soil Democrats, 
aided in their reélection. The result is a tri- 
umph of free principles in this State. 

The failure of O. Cole of reélection was not 
owing to any objection to the man or the princi- 
ples he sustained in Congress. On the contrary, 
as a man he is highly esteemed, and as a Repre- 
sentative he has given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. But his defeat was mainly owing to his 
absence from the State, (occasioned by sickness.) 
and to the extraordinary efforts made by the 
friends of Ben. C. Eastman, the Democratic can- 
didate. 

I have a letter from Eastman, in which he 
pledges himself wholly and fully to the following 
measures : 6 

1 The abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. 

2. To vote for the Wilmot Proviso to the Ter- 
ritories belonging to the United States. 

3. To vote against the admission of any more 
slave States. 

4. To vote for no candidate for Speaker of the 
House who will not so organize the committees as 
to give freedom its due inflaence in the business 
of legislation. J. W. Suarp. 

Door Creek, Wis., Dec. 16, 1850. 





ar As our space is limited, we must content 
ourselves with the publication of the communica- 
tion, which will sufficiently show the sentiment 
of the People of Madison county.— Ed. Era. 
MADISON COUNTY, N. Y. 


In this county all parties last fall pledged them- 
selves cheerfully enough to go for the repeal of 
the odious Fugitive Slave Law. There is a de- 
termination, in spite of the express and unjast 
commands of Webster, Cass, & Co., toredeem that 
pledge. 

Enclosed you have a circular that will indicate 
what we are doing. The names to the address 
are citizens well known in the county, and many 
of them beyond it, as partisans; and are composed 
of about an equal number of Whigs and Demo- 
crates. Over forty sets of petitions are now in 
circulation in the county. Every nineteen out 
of twenty sign cordially whenever the petitions 
are presented. So it would be all over the North 
(out of the large cities) if only a few in each 
county would but start the movement. 

If you should think the petitions and circular 
of importance enough (coming as they do from 
Duer’s district) to appear in the Era, it would 
help us. It might induce similar efforts else- 
where. Very truly and obediently, yours, 

Samus. 8. Asport. 


Hamilton, January 27, 1851. 





MORROW COUNTY, OHIO. 


At.a meeting of the citizens of Bennington, 
Morrow county Ohio, convened according to pre- 
vious notice at the Wesleyan mecting-house, 
Thomas Hance, Esq, was called to the Chair, 
and B. Johnson was chosen Secretary. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted unanimously : 

hereas our Representative in Congress, the 
Hon. Charles Sweetzer, did in this house, and in 
the presence of a large portion of this audience, 
express a decided opposition to the Fugitive Slave 
law ; and whereas he did at the same time pledge 
himself, if elected, to make every effort in his 
power to check the encroachments of slavery upon 
the rights and liberties of his constituents; and 
whereas his election was secured by thus enlist. 
ing the friends of Freedom in his support: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That in voting against the suspension 
of the rules of the House to enable Mr. Julian to 
present a memorial of anti-slavery Friends of In- 
diana, and move its reference to a committee, with 
instructions to report a bill for the repeal of the 
Segiive Slave law, he has not only violated his 

ges to his constituents, but has given evidence 
of an unholy and disgraceful alliance with the 
slaveholders of the South, to prevent the question 
of repeal from coming to a direct vote in that 


body. 

Resolved, That: no class of American citizens, 
however degraded their condition, should be suf- 
fered by an enlightened people to become the 
victims of the Fugitive Slave law, except it be 
that class in ~~ who as “toagleggey to 
the passage or continuance of sa’ w, by voting, 
silence, or desertion ; and that we will sobs 
(with the above Sea gry assist in carrying out 
the provisions of law. 

Resolved, That we will vote for no man for any 
office of trust or honor, whether under the State 
or General Government, whose previous acts and 
long-established principles are not a sufficient 
guarantee that he will oppose the Fugitive Slave 
law, and every other encroachment of the slave 
power upon our free institutions. 
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bled at the Associate Reformed church, in the 
vicinity of Little York, January 10th, 1851, 
Aniel Rodgers was called to the Chair, and Wm. 
Stewart appointed Secretary. The object of the 
meeting was stated to be the consideration of the 
“ Fugitive Slave law,” passed at the recent ses- 
sion of Congress. ‘ 

A spirited and eloquent address was delivered 
by Mr. Simpson, of Oquawka. A petition to Con- 
gress, praying for the repeal of the law, was cir- 
culated and signed, and another to our State Le- 
gislature, praying them to instruct our Senators 
and request our Representatives in Congress to 
use all honorable means for its repeal, and persons 
appointed to circulate further these petitions. — 

A preamble with resolutions was then dis- 
cussed, and adopted unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of one vote against the eleventh resolu- 
tion. 

[We have room only for a few of the resolu- 
tions | 

Resolved, That as, by the provisions of “ the Fa- 
gitive Slave law,” the question of personal liberty 
in the case of persons claimed as fugitives from 
labor, is determined in a summary manner, on 
ex parte testimony, without the privilege of appeal, 
and before a judge to whom the law offers a bribe 
to decide in favor of the claimant; and as the said 
law, to all practical intents and purposes, sus- 
pends the writ of habeas corpus, therefore we de- 
nounce it as unjust and tyrannical, inconsistent 
with free government in general, and with the 
Constitution of the United States in particular. 

Resolved, That though we shall admit the right 
of Congress, under the Consiitution, to legislate 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves, we hold it most 
clear that Congress has no right to legislate for 
any object except in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, and also in accordance with the common 
law, both of which are violated by the law in ques- 
tion, in the respects above mentioned. , 

Resolved, That a system reqairing the question 
of personal liberty to be determined in a sum- 
mary manner, without appeal, and without the 
opportunity of defence, cin be nothing else than 
a system of despotism. None but tyrants need 
such a law. — 

Resolved, That as the said law renders the free 
colored people liable to be claimed as fugitives 
from slavery, by any unprincipled persons, and 
consequently removes from them the protection 
of law, therefore it is subversive of the great 
end of civil Government—the protection of men. 

Resolved, That if a law be tolerated which re- 
moves the shield of protection from one class of 
our population, we have no security against the 
enactment of laws removing it from other classes 
In self-defence, therefore, we seek the repeal of 
this law. 

Resolved, That this law ought to be, and we 
demand that it be, unconditionally repealed. 

Resolved, That members of Congress who sup- 
ported this law, and voted for its passage, are un- 
faithfal guardiins of liberty, and unworthy of 
public confidence. 

Resolved, That we consider no man worthy of 
the votes of freemen, for places of trust under our 
Government, who does not declare himself oppos- 
ed to this law. 

Resolved, That the editors of the Mammouth 
Arlas, Oquawka Spectator, and National Era, be 
requested to publish the above proceedings. 

Ante Ropeers, Chairman. 

Witt Stewart, Scretary. 


For the National Era. 
THE EDITOR OF THE UNION AND THE HIGHER 
LAW. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

It is seldom nowadays that I see the Washing- 
ton Union. But a stray copy of it fell into my 
hands lately—that of December 28, 1850. Its 
defences of the “ Fugitive Slave Law” attracted 
my attention, and led me to write this article, 
which you may publish or not, as you think best. 

I begin with a remark or two on the style of 
the editor of the Uuion. In an article, in which 
he notices an editorial of the Western Christian 
Advocate, he speaks of the editor of that paper, 
and those who think with him, as “men of loose 
and undefinable notions of conscience and morals 
and religion”—as “ half-educated pretenders, 
with overheated fancies and fecble or perverted 
reason ”—as “shallow pretenders”—as having 
“neither depth of learning nor strength of rea- 
son”—as having “neither knowledge, wisdom, 
nor enlarged common sense,” &c. Now, the com- 
mon sense of the people where I live is just “ en- 
larged” enough to surmise that when a man thus 
speaks of his opponents, it is because he feels un- 
able to parry the force of their arguments, unless 
he can first bring the men into contempt. We 
have an idea that an honorable man, who is con- 
scious of a good cause, is not apt to fail in courte- 
sy to those with whom he contends in argument. 
We think that the editor of the Union, were he 
conscious of ability to set aside /ogically the argu- 
ments of his opponents, would feel that his own 
triumph would be all the greater, in proportion 
to the credit he allowed th-m for the qualities of 
which, in such a self-sufficient manner, he pro- 
nounces them deficient. On the whole, his style 
betrays a consciousness of a bad cause. 

As to his matter, how does he dispose of what 
is said in the article which he reviews—that laws 
are void which are contrary to natural right, 
natural justice, the law of God, &c.?2 He tells us 
that this maxim is applicable in England, but not 
in this country. Why? Because in England 
they have no other rule by which to measure the 
validity of statute laws, but the “ general laws of 
God,” &c.—while in this country we have a writ- 
ten Constitution. He admits, it seems, the su- 
premacy of the law of God in England. Does he 
mean to say that it is not supreme here also? Or 
does God reign in England, but not here? I[ 
suppose he will also admit that the law of God 
mas supreme here before we had a written Con- 
stitution. Did the adoption of our Constitution 
abrogate its supremacy? Or did it still remain 
supreme? If the latter, then the Constitution 
itself is subordinate to it, and must be judged by 
it. The maxim remains sound, that the Divine 
law is the standard of human law. The Consti- 
tution (being but human law—the supreme law of 
the land, indeed—but still haman law) is like 
everything human, to be measured by the Sa- 
preme Rule. 

But if the former, then the Constitution takes 
the place of the law of God, and becomes supreme 
in itsstead. Indeed, he expressly claims this much, 
for he says: “ The Constitution in this country 
takes the place of this pretended higher law, and ac- 
knowledges no law higher than itself.” Is this 
“higher law” then a pretence? Is he an Athe- 
ist? But he has himself admitted it in England. 
Will he tell us at what degree of longitude its 
jurisdiction stops? If the Constitution take the 
place of the law of God, then it must claim its at- 
tributes. It must claim perfection or infallibility, 
for these are attributes of the Divine law. The 
supreme law must be, like the Supreme Being, 
perfect and infallible. Here, then, we have the 
absurdity of an instrument framed by men, each 
of whom was imperfect and fallible, claiming to 
be perfect and infallible. We have heard much 
of a claim to infallibility in the Church of Rome, 
but this is the first time that I remember to have 
heard of civil society claiming infallibility. 

But is it true that the Constitution “acknowl- 
edges no law higher than itself?” Does it not pro- 
vide for its own amendment? Does not this sup- 
pose imperfection, and acknowledge a higher rule 
according to which it may need to be amended ? 

But what are we to think of his declaration, 
that “if it could be shown that in any of its pro- 
visions it (the Constitution) violated the law of 
God, it might become an interesting question how 
far it was void for that reason.” I ask again, is 
he an Atheist? Who else could make it a ques- 
tion, whether the enactments of men or the laws 
of God must give way, when they contradict each 
other ? 

I think I have shown that the Constitution is 
itself subordinate to the law of God. But I have 
not said that it needs alteration. The advocates 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, I observe, assume its 
constitutionality, meaning by this that it has its 
origin in power conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution to legislate for the recovery of fugi- 
tive slaves, and then take for granted that it is 
in ali respects conformable to the Constitution. 
This we deny. We may admit the power of 
Congress under the Constitution to legislate for 
this object, and yet affirm that it is inconsistent 
with the Constitution in other respects, Con- 
gress may have power to legislate for that object, 
but in doing so may violate other provisions of 
the Constitution. This, we believe, they have 
done The Constitution provides that no person 
shall be deprived of liberty without “due process 
of law.” By what kind of process are persons by 
this law deprived of liberty? By a process suit- 
ed to Turkey or Rassia, perhaps—a despotic pro- 
cess. Anything else than “due process of law” 
under a free Government. The Constitution 
guaranties the rights of conscience. This law, 
in making us the slave-catcher’s dogs, requires us 
to do what our consciences abhor. It therefore 
violates the Constitution in these respects. Make 
this law and the Constitution agree, and there 
will probably be little complaint of its violating 
the “higher law,” or requiring us. to violate it. 
Though there be a law higher—yes, infinitely high- 
er—than the Constitution, there is also a substan- 
tial agreement between it and that higher law. 

But the editor asks whether, admitting “that 
an act of Congress was void for violating the 
‘higher law) &c., that question is to be deter- 
mined by each man for himself?” Certainly. 
Must not every man, as an individual moral 
agent, decide for himself respecting his own duty ? 
If required to obey a given law, who but himself 
is to Hecide whether he can conscientiously do it ? 
Mast we cease to believe that we are individually 
accountable to God for our moral condugt ? 


~ 





| we have said, forbids a// wrong. 





Must we lay aside the right of private judgment, 
and give up our consciences, to be guided by. the 
“judicial tribunal established by the Constitu- 
tion?” Is a man not permitted, in this free coun- 
try, to differ in opinion even with the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Such a doctrine 
might perhaps do in Turkey; it will not take 
among Christians. What! compel men to do 
what their individual sense of duty revolts at! 
If the support of slavery require such a doctrine, 
down with it. 

He admits that the Jews were justifiable in 
disobeying the law commanding them toslay their 
children, but denies that there is any analogy be- 
tween that case and that of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. “Not the remotest shade of resemblance,” 
he tells us ; and those who think there is, he calle 
“shallow pretenders.” Let ussee. One of these 
laws commanded the Jews to kill their children; 
the other commands us to help to make men 
slaves. Multitudes in the free States believe the 
one of these to be a crime as well as the other. 
Admitting that the first requires the perpetra- 
tion of the greater crime, it would only follow 
that the resemblance was incomplete in respect of 
the degree of enormity. But if, as we believe, the 
one be a crime as well as the other, then they do 
resemble each other in their essential features. 
The essence of the one is the essence of the other, 
viz: they require men to commit crime, The re- 
semblance is sufficient for all the purposes of our 
argument. If it was right to disobey the one 
because it commanded to do wrong, it is right to 
disobey the other forthe same reason. For the law 
of God forbids all wrong with the same authori- 
ty. I have no more liberty to commit a small sin 
(if such a thing could be) than an enormous crime. 
Human laws can no more make one a virtue than 
the other. 

Now, it would be unbecoming in me to call the 
venerable editor of the Union a “shallow pre- 
tender ;” but really it seems “shallow” to say 
that there is “not the remotest shade of resem- 
blance” between two laws, each of which requires 
men to commit crime. 

The truth is, the editor has made an admission 
here fatal to his cause. His correspondent, who 
replies to Rev. H. W. Beecher, has made thesame 
admésion. The latter has justified Peter in dis- 
obeying the mandate of the Sanhedrim, and Dan- 
iel in disobeying that of Darius. They have 
both admitted that a law is void, and to be dis- 
obeyed, which requires men to do wrong. On 
this same principle, we pronounce the Fugitive 
Slave Law void. It is foolish to say that this 
law does not reqnire the same kind of wrong, or 
forbid the same kind of duty, as the ones referred 
to. Itis enough that it require any wrong, or 
hinder us to do any daty. ‘The Divine law, as 
It is equally 
foolish to say that a case similar to the Fugitive 
Slave Law cannot be found in Scripture. The 
Scriptures are designed to direct us by furnish- 
ing general principles of duty, and they usually 
furnish cases enough to illustrate these princi- 
ples, The cases referred to by the editor and 
his correspondent clearly illustrate the principle 
that no human law is to be obeyed that requires 
us to sin against God, or forbids us to do our du- 
ty to him or our fellow-men. This is the ground 
on which we stand in opposing the Fugitive Slave 
Law. This ground will sustain us. 

J. Scorr. 

Monmouth, Iil., Jan. 15, 1851. 


For the National Era. 


NEW MISSIONARY HYMN. 


Abroad in foreign lands, 
Where noble rivers run, 

Where Egypt’s sparkling sands 
Gleam bright beneath the sun— 





O’er broad Pacific’s wave, 

On wild Sumatra’s plains, 
Man is to Sin a slave, 

And bow’d in Error’s cha‘ns. 


Then go, and epread the light 
Of learning's blessed day; 

Dispel the darkness of the night 
With Reason’s placid ray! 


Go, carry Truth and Love, 
And Faith and Hope divine, 
Till o'er the Earth the Sun 
Of Righteousness shall shiue! 
T. G. 
Warsaw, Tilinois. 


DOTTINGS PROM PRAIRIE LAND. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sin: I purpose to give you, from time to time, 
a glimpse of affairs in this part of the West—the 
part known as the “ Prairie State,” and the coun- 
try adjacent thereto. 

The Legislature of Illinois adjourned on Mon- 
day last, the 17th instant, after an unprecedented- 
ly short session of thirty-seven days. The new 
Constitution, fixing the pay of members at two 
dollars per day for the first forty days, and one 
dollar per day for every day thereafter, has 


already worked wonders, and saved the people 
thousands of dollars. The session of 1849 ad- 
journed as soon as the forty days had expired; 
and the one just closed did not appropriate the 
whole of the ¢wo dollur days. Yet there has been 
more work done during this short session of a 
mouth and a third than formerly in three and 
four months at four dollars per day ! 

The most important bill passed during the ses- 
sion is that incorporating the “Illinois Central 
Railroad Company.” This bill incorporates a 
number of Eastern Capitalists under the above 
name, and authorizes the construction of a rail- 
road from the termination of the [llinois and 
Michigan canal, at Peru, to Cairo, at the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, with two branches— 
one to Chicago, and the other to the Mississippi, 
opposite Dubuque, lowa. The capital stock of 
the Company is fixed at $1,000,000, with liberty 
to increase to an amount suflicient to complete 
the road; while the lands donated for that pur- 
pose by Congress are also granted to the Com- 
pany, under certain well-guarded restrictions. 
The bill provides that, after the completion of 
the road and branches, the Company is to pay to. 
the State seven per cent. ef its gross receipts 
The act to be void unless accepted in sixty days, 
and unless the road is begun by the first of Jan- 
uary next. It also provides that the central track 
shall be completed in four years, and the branches 
in six years, from the execution of deed of trust 
of said lands. 

The bill is regarded with much favor by the 
press and people of the State, so far as I can 
learn. Hon. Robert Rantoul, of Boston, passed 
most of the session at Springfield, operating in 
behalf of the Company to which the charter is 
granted. The Holbrook Company had previous- 
ly thrown up their charter, granted them at a 
previous session. 

Another important act of the session is the 
General Banking Law. This bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 13 to 12, and the House by a 
vote of 41 to 29. In the Senate, the parties 
stood—for the bill, six Whigs, seven Democrats ; 
against it, three Whigs, nine Democrats. In the 
House, the parties were about similarly divided. 
Numerous petitions from all parts of the State 
had gone up, asking for the passage of a Banking 
Law, and it is supposed that the people will sus- 
tain it. But, as the new Constjtution requires 
that the people shall take a vote on it before it 
becomes a law, there is a chance that it may yet 
be defeated. The knowing ones say that it is a 
good law, and that it will be sustained. 

A very important measure has also passed the 
Legislature this session, in relatian to the liquor 
traffic. The bill provides for the repeal of all 
License laws—prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
drinks in less quantity than a quart—prohibits 
the sale to persons under eighteen years of age— 
and prohibits it from being drank on the premises 
where sold—all under suitable penalties. It also 
makes giving amay punishable the same as sell- 
ing. The friends of the Temperance Reform 
have a strong hope that this law will prove an ef- 
fective one, and do much good. 

A Homestead Exemption law has also been 
passed this session. It exempts from forced sale 
and execution a lot of ground and a dwelling 
thereon, used as a homestead, to the value of 
one thousand dollars. 

Several other bills of minor importance have 
been passed, among which are several Railroad 
Charters, and an amendment to the general law 
concerning Plank Roads. Much interest exists 
among the people in relation to Railroads and 
Plank Roade, and strong attempts are being made 
in various quarters to put them in progress. The 
Galena anti Chicago Railroad is progressing rap- 
idly. The Rock Island and Peru Railroad about 
to be commenced. The Northern Cross, from 
Quincy to the Illinois, will soon be under contract. 
Strong efforts are making to bring the Warsaw 
and Rockford road to the notice of capitalists. 
Of Plank Roads, several are now in progress on 
both sides of the Mississippi. 

The winter has been the mildest that I have 
ever known in this region, during a residence of 
near fifteen years. The Mississippi has not been 
closed, below the Des Moines Rapids, and there 
has not been a fortnight in which boats could 
not ascent to Keokuk. The temperature has not 
been below zero but on two or three occasions, 
and then only for a few dayseach. The weather 
has been dry, and very little snow. 

You will have observed the formal nomination 
of General Scott for the Presidency by the Whigs 
of Indiana. . I fear the Whigs will render them- 
selves liable to the charge of stealing the Demo- 
cratic military “thunder.” I am not advised of 





made by the Whigs 
of this State, previous ioe cage et 
homes. ours, &c., BIGOLA. 





From the Friend of Youth. 


DUELLING BETWEEN MEN AND NATIONS. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 


A duel is a fight between two persons with 
deadly weapons, according to some established 
rules, for the purpose of deciding a quarrel. 
In past times it was much in use, under va- 
rious forms and upon various grounds and 
pretences. In our day it gets but little counte- 
nance from public opinion, and the laws of 
most civilized countries declare that the killing 
of aman in a duel is murder, and shall be 
punished as such. But the duel was not only 
allowed in England in early times, but it was 
actually appointed and employed as a legal 
method of trial in certain kinds of lawsuits 
about property, and in criminal charges gen- 
erally. Indeed, this “ trial by battle,”’ as it 
was called, was not abolished by law until the 
year 1817, though it had not been actually 
used since the time of Charles the First, or 
about two hundred years ago. It was intro- 
duced into English law by William the Con- 
queror, (in the year 1066,) who brought it 
with him from Normandy, as a part of that 
barbarous and superstitious system of military 
government which he established upon the 
ruins of the ancient Saxon institutions. The 
Germans, when they were first known to the 
Romans, had this custom; and among the 
Goths, in the country now called Sweden, it 
was, in like manner, a mode of trying suits at 
law. The first written authority for these judi- 
cial combats is found in the laws of Burgundy, 
A. D. 500. In England for six hundred years, 
down till a century after the Reformation, the 
trial by battle was in actual use under the laws 
of the land. It was resorted to as an appeal to 
“the God of battles,’ in the belief that he 
would give the victory to the party that had 
the right. The cases tried in this way were of 
the kinds in which there were some uncertain- 
ty, or difficuly, or impossibility of settlement 
by courts and juries upon the usual kinds of 
evidence and proof—in disputed land titles, for 
instance. In that early time, written deeds and 
wills were not in use; and when claims were 
set up which were so old that the witnesses 
were dead, or of a kind that the courts could 
not certainly determine, they were referred to 
this supernatural sort of decision. In criminal 
charges, if the offender was caught in the act, 
he was not allowed his appeal to arms; but 
whenever there was a doubt, he might chal- 
lenge his accuser to decide it by combat. One 
of the oldest English law-writers justifies this 
custom by the example of the combat between 
David, on the part of the Israelites, and Goli- 
ath, the champion of the Philistines. So the 
Bible has been quoted in past times as authori- 
ty for wrong doing, and so it is still perverted 
and abused in our own day. 

In civil cases—that is, in suits about prop- 
erty—the battle was not fought by the parties 
to the suit, but by their champions, hired or 
otherwise obtained for the purpose. It is very 
likely that bullies were hired then as lawyers 
are now—to beat each other, only in a differ- 
ent way—a hard head then, a well-filled one 
now—stout arms then, a nimble tongue 
now; and, in both, willingness to fight for 
either side of any case. In criminal cases, the 
combat was required to be in person, and not 
dy attorney or champion, which means the 
same thing. Butif either the accused or ac- 
cuser were a woman, a priest, or under twen- 
ty-one years of age or over sixty, or lame or 
blind, such person might refuse the challenge, 
and have the case tried by a jury. 

When the battle was appointed and the com- 
batants entered the field, they took an oath in 
which each declared that his cause was just ; 
and where the champions fought for hire, they 
took the same oath, and furthermore swore 
that they used no magic, sorcery, or enchant- 
ment. The precise words of this last declara- 
tion were these—* Hear this, ye justices, that 
I have this day neither eat, drank, nor have 
upon me neither lone, stone, nor grass, nor 
any enchantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, 
whereby the law of God may be abased, or the 
law of the devil exalted. So help me God and 
his saints.” 

The judges attended these legal combats in 
their robes of office, that they might witness 
the result, and give judgment in the suit ac- 
cordingly. But the battle was not fought with 
deadly weapons, and death seldom ensued. 
Each party was furnished with a baton or 
staff an ell long, (about four feet,) and a four- 
cornered leathern target for defence. If the de- 
fendant in the action could maintain his de- 
fence till the stars appeared in the evening, or 
killed his antagonist, or forced him to yield and 
cry “craven,” his defence was — com- 
plete. If he yielded, or was killed, his case 
was decided against him. In criminal charges, 
if the accuser killed the accused, it was taken 
for the decision of Providence ; or if he pressed 
him so hard that he could not or would not 
fight any longer, he was condemned, and pun- 
ished forthwith as guilty. On the other hand, 
if the accuser was conquered, he was pro- 
nounced infamous, and could never be a juror 
or a witness in any case afterwards, because, 
as it was said, he had sworn to a falsehood, 
and charged an innocent man with a crime. 

All the reasoning for this trial by battle, or 
legal duel, turned upon the presumption 
that in the kind of cases where human judg- 
ments were doubtful, the Divine Providence 
would decide the appeal as the real justice of 
the case required. Wars between different 
nations, and armed rebellions against despotic 
Governments, rest upon the same notion of 
presumed interference by Providence in dis- 

utes where there are no earthly courts or 
judges to decide between the parties. The 
trial by battle is the way that nations “go to 
law”? now. One would think that the result 
of wars being so often manifestly against the 
right, and in favor of the wrong, the world 
would give up this superstitious notion ; but it 
is, nevertheless, true that the weaker side at 
least, and the oppressed party, in all wars and 
revolutions, always take up arms in some con- 
fidence that the ** God of battles”? will some- 
how fight for the right. And curiously 
enough, too, even where the opposed armies 
are of the same religion, and even of the same 
nation also, they have clergymen, called army 
chaplains, who daily make public prayers Ao 
the same God for victory to both sides! If 
these caparers in the opposite camps could be 
brought together into one prayer meeting, each 
party calling upon the Supreme Being for the 
overthrow and destruction of the other, they 
would appear to us as they must appear to the 
angels. Good angels must weep and evil an- 
gels laugh at such a sight. 

The revolutionists all over Europe, in the 
years 1848 and 1849, went to battle against 
kings and tyrants in this belief of the Divine 
assistance in killing their oppressors. Yet 
they were everywhere beaten by the superior 
force of their enemies, or by divisions and 
treachery among themselves. 

So far as we have been considering the duel 
between individuals and between nations, in the 
cases where itis either believed or pretended that 
Heaven will decide the trial according to jus- 
tice, we need add no words to show how idle 
and foolish such a faith is. The words of 
Jesus to Peter in the Garden of Gethsemane 
are his answer to this whole question—*< Put 
up thy sword into its place; for all they that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
He would not employ or authorize one man to 
take the life of another. He that enjoins the 
forgiveness of injuries and the love of enemies 
can never help us to kill them. Besides, He 
adds that he has “‘ more than twelve legions of 
angels’ at his command, if he wished to de- 
stroy men’s lives, (Mathew xxvi, 52, 53.) 

But the duel now has not the hardihood to 
call itself anything better than honorable re- 
venge, or murder with fair play, and an equal 
risk to both parties. It is no longer resorted to 
on any pretence that God will take part in the 
horrible struggle, and decide for the right, but 
it is undertaken in open defiance to the laws of 
God and man; 

* And if the holiest name is there, 
’Tis more in blasphemy than prayer.” 


This is bad enough and wicked enough, and 
more so than one could think reasonable human 
beings could be guilty of; but it is sometimes, 

rhaps always, more or less mean or coward- 

» as well as brutal and bloodthirsty. More 
than one challenge has been given and accept- 
ed, and many a duel has been fought, too, in 
which one or both of the parties has felt as much 
of fear as of malignity. Duels arise in this way : 
Some one, having too little regard for justice 
or truth or good manners to govern his tongue 
and conduct with propriety, does another an 
injury, or offers him an insult. Now, such a 
man is more likely to be a coward than a brave 
man in even the lowest sense of the word; for 
sound cou , ma ol 
one’s self, in the rightness of his own conduct 


truth and justice which threaten him with open 
shame, and this fear takes away all the proper 
manliness of his daring. Audacity is not 
bravery, for it is blind and unprincipled, and 
will not support a man one moment in the 
presence of light and truth. A 

But the innocent and injured party in a 
quarrel may be a good and true man. Yes, 
and he will remain so until feelings of revenge 
and thoughts of murder drown out his better 
nature, and make him fierce, selfish, and reck- 
less of right and duty. Can a good man con 
sent to kill one whom a wife or child or parent 
loves, however unworthy that one may be? 
Can a good man disobey all rightful authority ? 
Can a good man be absolutely relentless and 
cruel? Alas! when the demon of revenge and 
blood takes possession, he drives out every vir- 
tue and every feeling that enters inw the char- 
acter of a brave man; for where all law is de- 
fied, there is no respect left for henor or fair 
play, and the maddened monster will take all 
the advantages which cowardice itself asks 
against a foe. 
ten, one or both the persons engaged enter into 
it, not willingly, but by a force which he has 
not quite courage enough to resist. He is 
really more afraid of the character of coward 
than of the little risk of a fight. Some bad 
friend, who cares nothing for another’s risk, 
tells him that he must fight, and he suffers 
himself to be bullied into it. He sends a chal- 
lenge or accepts one in the hope that the quar- 
rel may be made up before the fatal meeting, 
or, at the worst, after an ineffectual shot has 
been exchanged. In a word, he gets into it as 
other people commit other crimes—with a 
blind hope that the worst consequences may 
be somehow escaped. And, then, there is 
the hope of getting credit for the very thing he 
most wants—courage. Oh, how anxious the 
coward is for a character. So between the 
force of fools’ opinions, which are strong with 
him, and the chance of escape, which is quite 
promising, and the prospect of a brag affair, 
the poor fellow will manage to pick up as 
much extemporaneous pluck as might help 
him to be hanged pretty decently if he hap- 
pened to be going to the gallows instead of the 
field of honor. In favorable circumstances, 
with everything to help and everybody looking 
on, the most shabby fellows generally contrive 
to make a tolerable show of themselves. There 
is always and everywhere a grand difference 
between the lofty daring that becomes a man, 
and the poor counterfeit appearance that is put 
on to get the reputation of a man. But—we 
have a story to tell that will show up this mat- 
ter better and more pleasantly than we can do 
in a dull argument. Our readers shall have it 
in the next number. 





PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 
SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 
above title, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal miods. They are issued at irregular intervals. 
according to circumstances ; but, as near ae may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
wiil be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and ayurer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct to 

March 13—6m L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OSAG E ORANGE SEED. 
HAVE just received and offer for sale a lot of these seeds, 
which I believe to be in every way reliable. 

They were gathered during the present winter by Mr. 
Jame: Sumpter, of Union county, Indiana, who went out to 
Texas for the express purpose of procuring good seed for 
his own planting. 

His knowledge of the hedging businegs, and personal in- 
terest in the matter, are suflicient guarantee that every 
precaution has been used to select none but seeds of un- 
doubted vitality, and that the proper care has been taken in 
their collection and preservation. 

As I have no other seed on hand, purchasers can depend 
upon having their orders filled from this lot; and I shall be 
pleased to furnish samples, by mail or otherwise, to all who 
desire to teat its quality. 

Printed directions for cultivation accompany each parcel 
sold E. B. HINMAN, 

Northeast corner of Main and Lower Market 

March 13—9t streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 

Incorporated by the State of New Jersey, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank,‘is now in successful operai‘on, for the cure of Gout 
Rhe»matism, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drunkenness, In- 
sanity, and Scrofulous, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous 
ei ihte tostituti bnil 

is Institution was built expressly for the purpose 
Water Cure Establishment, ie eipabte of po ns sort 
fifty patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the 
purest quality. 

The tocation has been selected for the peculiar salubrity 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water, its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
f.r fuily carrying out the principles and practices of the 
Water Cure; and, owing to the mildness of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and plauted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms. 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door: the 
other two are occupied by the servants. ‘ 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste watercar 
ried off by drains under ground, (the Doctor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept clean and in good order.) 


THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir consta: t- 
ly overflowing. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water worke 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which iss 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 

with marbie tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

Below the water works, further down the hill, stands the 
swimming bath, with a stream of water constant y passing 
through it. 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
boilding by an enclosed gallery or passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plunge baths, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, &e &c. 

A further description is deemed unnecessary, as those 
needing that kind of treatment are invited to call and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are all accustomed to the economy of 
a hydropathic establishment 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia sur- 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, while they offer the advantages of their 
Institution to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 


TERMS, 

Ten dollars per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which inclade board, treatment, and all other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi 
dent Physician. as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of their case. 

Application to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secrejgry, 
58 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

Such as wish to keep their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is a physical disease, and can cer- 
tainly be cured in almost every case, however inveterate, by 
a proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient 
has sufficient vitality to produce the necessary reaction, and 
ia sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “ irresistible in- 
clination for strong drink” , 

Do not wait until your affl etion becomes public; the mo- 
ment you (or your f riends) disc ver a desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, or for tobacco in any form, 
apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more speedy the 
cure. : c : 

The inclination for stimulants, opiates, narcotics, §c., 
can be entirely removed, even where they have been resort 
ed to for the relief of pain, (which can generally be aseuaged 
by the water treatment. without recourse to those poisonous 
substances ) 

INZANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tieut may be, when not caused by organic destruction of 
some important part, can generally be cured by rational and 
mild treatment at this institution. Such patients will have 
all the benefits of an asylum and the comforts of a home, 
with skiliful, kind, and attentive nurses. 

Separate Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above- mentioned classes of patients, where 
they o1n, if necessary, be entirely private and unobserved 
by others. 

One of the wards is appropriated to ORTHOPIEDIC 
OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&e., where the knife is eutirely dispensed with, aided by 
hydriatic treatment v hen necessary. 

Finding, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Medical Pro- 
Session to prtronize an institution like this, where the met- 
ical and surgical departments are under the direction of 
regularly educated physicians, and where nothing that sa- 
vors of quackery is allowed, and aware of the difficulty of 
administering the water treatment in private practice, the 
board of managers are willing to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments (pecuniary and professional) with ph sending 
patients to Parkeville Institute. March 6. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
IS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washi be ha 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Curnhi 
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for the sale of every description of PLAIN AND 


wrong-doer has none of these reliances, and he| PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attention 
can have nothing but mere animal hardihood | given to shipping goods promptiy, at the lowest rates, to 
to maintain him against the natural fear of | 


any part of the country. Orders solicited. 
| No.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mag. 
| sachusetts. Jan. 16—6m 
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HOOKER & HAWLEY, 

TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartfora Con 

| £% necticut. JOHN HOOKER. ’ 
Sept. 12—1y JOSEPH K. HAWLEY, 


LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFT? 
the ci : il USEFUL 
r Net ee TIONS issued in the United States Ah 
ers for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates edema 
THE NATIONAL ERA cowes from Washingtoy to 
this Agency by Express, and is ivered by carr re it 
avy part of the city proper, at $2.75 4 year, free of » “2 
age; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. - . 
| THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « new and att 
| monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Ba 
| published at Washington, also comes by Express te thig 
| Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuse, 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. ; , 
June 6 G. W. LIGHT & OO 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is a; 
Ve for the National Era, and authorized to take Ady.,. 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as reqnired by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sip. 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Bustoz 
(Journal Bnilding,)ie also agent for the Natienal Era 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
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ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavite. 9; t 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era. the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compu- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny; avd 


will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sell- 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. 
OF Office—Galloway’s Buildings, np stairs—oorner room 
Sept. |\9—ly ° . 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 
K Mel!,WAIN & SON, Philadelphia No. 3 Bank 

e street, importers and dealers in Fr'nces, ( imps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Kibbons, Purse Twist Combs 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pina, Bobb 
&e. &e. &e. 
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WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. €., 
f  iggpe f tod we procuring Patents in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

_ They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 


They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of thove 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents. either on account of a defective specification ay, 1 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may pr-cure all necessary 


information respecting the patentability of their inver tions, 





may have their applications for patents madein proper form 
and may obtain patents, without incurrirg the expense of a 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing tothesub. 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresseer 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 


Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office 
P. H. WATSON 


July 18 H. S. RENWICK. 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No 3 Cornhill. 
1 e National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Noy. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. - 

WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Munufuctur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Pal Leaf Hats, &e. 
P. WHELAN, 
Wwoonr. 


May 23—ly A 


BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 





LARD OIL, 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finestquality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities,alsofor the Westinadies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, G, 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 

MPMHE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soriety have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac ha» been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that cf any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 






Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an auti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 

For one thousand covies - $20 00 


For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies  - -. 4 
For a single copy - - - - - - 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circnlation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at. an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offéfs, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanuc 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanace, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 

N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


- - - 
- . . ° 2 50 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, ANI) 

CONSUMPTION. 

MONG the numerous discoveries science has made in 
this generation to facilitate the business of life, increase 
its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human exist- 
ence, none can be named of more real value to mankind than 
this contribution of chemistry to the healing art. A vast 
trial of its virtues throughout this broad country has proven 
beyond a donbt that no medicine or combination of medi- 
cines yet known can so surely control and cure the nnmer- 
ous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto 
swept from onr midst thousands and thousands every year. 
Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a remedy 
has at length been fonnd, which can be relied on to cure the 
most dangerous affections of the lungs. Our space here will 
not permit us to publish any proportion of the cures effected 
by ite use, but we would present the following cpinions cf 
eminent men and refer further inquiry to the cireular which 
the agent below named will always be pleased to furnish 
free, wherein are fall particulars and indisputable proof of 
these facts. 
From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock 
James C. Ayer—Sin: I have used your Cherry Pectoral 


in my own case of deep-seated bronchitis, and am satisfied, 
from its chemical constitution, that ic is an admirable com- 
pound for the relief of laryngixl and bronchial difficulties. 


if my opinion as to ita superior character can be of any ser- 
vice, you are at liberty to use if as you think proper. 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D. 
From the widely celebrated Professor Silliman, M.D, 
LL. D., Professor of Chemis ry, Mineralogy, §c., Yale 


College ; Member of the Literarv, His‘orical, Medical, 
Philosophical, and Scientific Societies of America and 
Eurepe. 


I deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition 
from some of the best articles in the materia medica, and a 
very effective remedy for the ciass of diseas:s it is intended 
to cure. 

New Haven, Conn., November 1, 1849. 

Major Pattison, President of the South Carolina Senate, 
states he has used the Cherry Pectora: with wonderful suc- 
cess, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 
Saco, Mz., April 26, 1849. 

Dear Six: [am now constantly using your Cherry Pec- 
toral in my practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for 
pulmonary complaints From observation of many severe 
cases, {am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and disea- , 
ses of the lungs, that have put to defiance all other reme- 

ies. 
. [invariably recomr.end its use in caess of consumption, 
and consider it much the best remedy known for that dis- 
ease. Respectfully, yours, 1. S. CUSHMAN, M. D. 

Dr. J. C. Aver, Lowell. 

O¢F~ Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Feb, 6—3m 


J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, & CO.,, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the Ethiopian and 
Fwe-Proof Paint, Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 
W. MYERS, 


No.3'9 Main street, near Eighth, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sole 
Agent for the United States, to whom ail orders must be 
addressed. 

HE superiority of this Paint over all other, for carriage, 
house, and ship painting, will be seen in its rapid sale. 

It is not over four months since this paint has been intro- 

duced into market, and our agent has been able to order one 

huadred tons. This paint is ground in oil and put up ready 
for use, from the finest black, down to any ehade to suit the 
fancy. 

Also, inventors and manufacturers of Tunners’ Blacking. 
This article is so universally approbated by all who have 
used it, that it searecely needs commendation. But, to give 
confidence to those who may not have tried it, we would say 
that Z. U. Ryon, foreman to A. M. Taylor & Co., Columbia 
street, Cincinnati, has authorized us to use his name as 4 
recommendation to tanners in general. To all who know 
Mr. Z. C. Ryon, this would be sufficient ; but all tanners in 
the city and country, who have used it, have granted us this 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fill a newspaper 
with testimonials; but, where all who use are pleased, we. 
deem it uncalled for. : 

The Tanners’ Blacking is put up in kegs containing six 
gallons, ready for use, and will be sent to any point on the 
Se) rellvond ot Te abdeansed, past ald, 9 

sho e ressed, -paid, 
8 eae HAVENS & CARROL, 
Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, or 
J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 
Also, inventors and manufacturers of a Water-Proof 





lacking Oil Cloth, that will reduce the cost 50 per 
a will soon be in market, Nov. %—tf 
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